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Trophy Maintenance 



H unters hang mounted 

game on their walls for a 
variety of reasons. Very 
few are of “record book” propor- 
tions, and many would be no more 
meaningful if they were. Most are 
there, above fireplaces, on office 
walls or in dens, simply as signifi- 
cant reminders of something unique 
to each individual: good times with 
family or friends; hard, laborious 
physical work; or just faraway places 
that may never be hunted or even 
seen again. Whether a kudu, white- 
tail or moose, trophies are benign 
enough. To the common man, they 
are no more or less than three-di- 
mensional memories. 

Costly? For certain, but who can 
put a price on a fond memory? Like 
photographs, however, mounted 
game heads don’t last forever. They 
fade and whither with time and 
grime, but rarely does their rel- 
evance diminish. Mounts are some- 
what delicate, and direct sunlight or 
heat will damage them over time. 
The real bane of taxidermy, how- 


ever, often goes unnoticed until it’s 
too late. Bugs! 

I am one of those who truly en- 
joys such mounted memories. So 
imagine the panic mode upon re- 
turning to the office last fall and 
finding deer hair on my desk. Close 
inspection revealed more hair on the 
shelf above the desk and ultimately 
larvae working its way through the 
brisket hide of an old Montana 


buck. Even then the wretched crea- 
tures eating their way across the 
mount near the antler pedicles and 
the base of the ears still remained 
unnoticed. 

Tineola bisselliella, Tinea pel- 
lionella, Endrosis sarcitrella, just 
to name a few, are moths that fall 
under the “Shredder” category 
in museum-speak, and they can 
quickly wreak havoc on a mount. 
One clutch of eggs is enough. Then 
there are Shredder beetles: Anthre- 
nus verhasciy Attagenus smirnovi 
and many more. All these pests are 
common, and all of them can and, 
given a chance, will deposit eggs on 
a mount. Of course, the eggs turn 
into ravaging little larvae that will 
chew up a mount quickly. The trou- 
ble is the eggs, hidden in the hair, 
are so small they usually go unno- 
ticed during long periods of incuba- 
tion, and once hatched a mount can 
be ruined before the problem be- 
comes obvious. 

“It’s like throwing a match 

Imagine this fine assortment of trophy pronghorn rav- 
aged by beetle or moth larvae. Regular cleaning and 
inspection will help prolong their beauty. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


on gas-soaked rags,” says long- 
time friend and entomologist John 
Hooper. And while the moths usu- 
ally die after depositing their off- 
spring, some beetles can scurry 
across from one mount to another 
and cause large-scale damage. 

“The larvae will eat anything 
with protein in it,” Hooper says. 
“The hair, skin layers — it’s like de- 
hydrated food. They probably con- 
sume some of the hair follicle too.” 

Placing the mount in a large 
chest freezer may help the problem 
if it is caught early enough, but not 
all larvae are created equally. 

“[Depending on the bug], they 
may have some equivalent to an- 
tifreeze in the egg configuration,” 
Hooper says. “It’s not to say the egg 
won’t freeze, but it’s subject to the 
amount of time and temperature.” 

Sans a large enough chest freezer, 
the Montana mule deer was a lost 
cause. Even commercial “pest 
bombs” don’t always work. I tried 
three over the period of several days, 
and by the time Forrest Ketner 
showed up, there were still a couple 
of larvae wiggling around, though 
barely, on the deer’s brisket hide. 

“I suspect those larvae hatched 
after you last bombed the mount, 
but they are barely alive. They 



This close-up image shows the pinholes in a prong- 
horn that have been left behind by insect larvae. 



Horned game like this Alaska Range Dali ram are more susceptible to insect damage than most antlered 
game. Ketner says he finds bugs under the horns of African game more often than North American species. 


crawled out, and as they move over 
the residue left by the bomb, it’s 
slowly killing them. There could be 
more that will continue to hatch,” 
he said. 

After consulting a friend who has 
a sizable trophy room, Ketner was 
phoned the day the ruined mule 
deer was noticed and removed from 
the office. It didn’t take long to re- 
alize that he is an interesting fellow. 
A taxidermist since 1982, Ketner 
mounted a pigeon at home on his 
dining room table as his first proj- 
ect. Over time he got more train- 
ing and opened his own taxidermy 
shop, and eventually (2000) transi- 
tioned into traveling cross-country 
providing taxidermy cleaning ser- 
vices for well-to-do hunters with 
massive collections and, by appoint- 
ment, would also swing by to work 
on meager collections that include 
maybe a handful of mounts. Ketner 
has a base rate for his work, so no 
man’s mounts are too few. He aver- 
ages about 180 days on the road and 
has cleaned trophy rooms as large as 
or larger than, and including, Ca- 
bela’s. 

Ketner will tell you up front that 
he is not an exterminator, and no 


doubt would consider his work pre- 
ventive maintenance. In that re- 
gard, he is a wealth of knowledge on 
maintaining taxidermy. 

“What mostly damages mounts is 
extremes of heat or moisture,” Ket- 
ner says. “You don’t want to stick 
one in a shed where the temperature 
is 130 in the summer and -20 in the 
winter. The hide has to go some- 
where, it expands and contracts, and 
it will crack. I’ve also seen mold on 
mounts because of moisture if a tro- 
phy room is shut up without heat- 
ing or cooling and the humidity gets 
too high.” 

Ketner talked of a moose he once 
refurbished, and on the side that 
was closest to a fireplace, the hide 
on its face had pulled away from the 
eye about % inch, but repair work 
helped. 

“Smoke is bad. Cigarettes and 
fireplaces,” he said. “And grease 
from kitchens.” 

That’s how humans damage or 
destroy their own mounts, but what 
about a mule deer in an air-condi- 
tioned office? 

“The problems are caused mostly 
by pantry pests,” Ketner says, “the 
same bugs that we often call weevils 
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that will eat cereal, dog food and 
such. There are [perhaps] 700 dif- 
ferent varieties.” 

Whether or not a mount is sus- 
ceptible (today they mostly are) 
“depends on the climate where the 
mount is, and how the mount was 
treated from the beginning,” he says. 
“They used to use arsenic in the tan- 
ning solution so it would soak into 
the hide and hair, and that’s why 
old mounts seem to last indefinitely. 

“In the 80s we used a chemical 
called Endolan U in the hide tan- 
ning process. This wasn’t available 
very long until it was removed from 
the market. Endolan U was a moth- 
proofing agent used in the textile in- 
dustry. There is no longer anything 
available to use to tan hides that has 
a bug-proofing residual effect.” 

EPA regulations dictate that 
hides are now tanned with some- 
thing much more politically cor- 
rect - mainly water. Because of that, 
Ketner suggests mounts be inspected 
regularly, and kept clean, if for no 
other reason than to keep an eye out 
for bugs. 

“The biggest thing is to try to 
maintain your mounts like you 



Forest Ketner, a trained taxidermist, travels the 
country to prolong hunters’ memories by keeping 
them clean and making repairs as needed. 


change the oil in your car - some 
people don’t even dust them,” he 
says. “Ignoring them is a problem 
waiting to happen. It’s like a fancy 
picture on the wall; once you hang 
it, you don’t give it much consider- 
ation anymore. Treat a mount like 
it’s a piece of furniture — that’s what 
I always tell people.” 

When most hunters think of 
mount damage, they commonly 
refer to hair loss. In actuality, says 
Ketner, he sees more problems with 
horned game even though a com- 
mon place for a moth to lay eggs is 
right around the pedicles of antlers. 
The fact that pronghorn or sheep 
or exotic critters with twisted spires 
reaching above their heads are prime 
targets makes perfect sense. Horns 
are made of hair (keratin) and the 
larvae eat hair, so it’s a natural tar- 
get for something that would be 
of more use in a pond full of blue- 
gill. The larvae will even bore right 
through the horn from the inside 
out, leaving dozens or hundreds of 
pinholes in the horn. After that, 
they just head straight to the hide. 

“I see bug damage on horned 
animals more typically because the 
moths or beetles like to get inside 
the horn core [to deposit eggs],” 
Ketner says. “African game is worse 
than most, like wildebeest, and it’s 
very hard to clean under the horns.” 

Game with longer hair — like elk 
or caribou — presents its own chal- 
lenges. It’s easy for moths or beetles 
to burrow into the thick hair. Natu- 
ral velvet left on horns can also be 
an attractant. 

So how can damage be spotted 
before it gets too far along? 

“Usually you’ll notice a sawdust- 
looking substance below the mount 
if there is a bug problem,” he says. 
“It’s [larvae] feces.” (Thanks, For- 
rest; now I walk around looking at 
floors, shelves, desk tops . . . ) 

What I found most interesting 
about Ketner, however, is his trav- 
eling trophy cleaning service, all 



Ketner inspects mounts for bug damage, vacuums 
them, treats the hair or fur with a non-toxic bug 
deterrent and brushes horns and antlers with a 
proprietary conditioner. 

housed in a bright red minivan. Ket- 
ner will come to your house or place 
of business to inspect and clean 
mounts. This includes vacuuming 
them, treating them with a propri- 
etary conditioner/non-toxic pest 
deterrent (I couldn’t talk him into 
telling me what it was.), and he’ll 
polish up horns and antlers with a 
liquid conditioner that leaves them 
with a natural sheen (again, secret 
mix) . Ketner can also do minor re- 
pair work and paint touch-ups. 

By the time all my mounts in the 
office and at home were cleaned for 
what, to me at least, seemed like a 
reasonable price, they looked pleas- 
ingly refreshed — all except one half- 
bald mule deer that has been sitting, 
now bug free, on the floor in my ga- 
rage while I contemplate whether to 
have it remounted with a new cape. 

I guess the moral of this story is, 
“sometimes bugs happen.” 


To learn more about Forrest Ket- 
ner and his mobile trophy room 
cleaning service or to purchase his 
self-published book Trophy Mount 
CarOy which includes tidbits such as 
where not to hang a mount, recom- 
mended humidity levels and how to 
care for your mounts, check out 
trophydoc.com. ft 
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Targeting Red Fox 


C onsiderable folklore has 
been devoted to the red 
fox’s cunning ways. This 
middling predator has long been re- 
vered as a clever trickster and held 
in high esteem, a sly, devious crit- 
ter capable of advanced thought and 
intuition. Examples from ancient 
Greek fabulist Aesop abound. “The 
Fox and the Crow,” “The Fox and 
the Grapes” and “The Fox and the 
Woodsman” pay tribute to the ani- 
mal’s inherent wisdom and calculat- 
ing behavior. Consult any thesaurus 
and there are countless synonyms 
that further glorify this crafty canine 
— sly, cunning, tricky, sharp, wily 
and shrewd are common descriptors. 

Hunters who pursue this uncom- 
monly astute furbearer say it seems 
to possess a sixth sense for danger 
that proliferates its reputation as a 
capable adversary — using its wit and 
well-tuned instincts to avoid entrap- 
ment. How one minute it might be 
charging the call but then - for no 
apparent reason — turns tail and runs 
in the opposite direction. 

But is the red fox sly, as folklore 
dictates, or is it really just shy and 



proliferation of coyotes over the 
majority of its considerable range. 
Historically, wolves kept coyote 
populations at bay where they co- 
existed, and coyotes were not found 
in abundance throughout the East. 
But when wolves were extirpated 
throughout the Lower 48 states 
— save a handful in Minnesota — 
this opened up new territories and 
paved the way for the coyote’s sto- 
ried eastward migration. The result 
was predictable. As coyotes gained 
a foothold, red foxes were displaced 
and forced to occupy habitat niches 
more suited to their survival, i.e., 
habitat less suitable for coyotes. 

Possessing the intellect and hunt- 
ing skills inherent to all canines, reds 
are extremely skillful hunters — their 
incredible nose, eyesight and in- 
stinct make them the most wary of 
the medium-sized predators. Small 
rodents and birds make up the ma- 
jority of their diet, but when food is 
scare, they will forage for fruit, eggs 
and sometimes the carrion of larger 
animals. 


cautious, the result of constant per- 
secution by larger predators it com- 
petes with for shared resources? It 
would seem it’s a marriage of the 
two. 

First off, make no mistake: 

Red foxes are clever and resource- 
ful predators, capable of surviving 
against considerable odds. This is 
evident in the fact that it, as a spe- 
cies, has been able to endure the 


Setting up high with open country downwind will help intercept foxes that are circling the call. 
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If red foxes are shy by nature 
(or nurture), paranoid even, it’s for 
good reason. They are often the 
little kid on the block and must be 
constantly vigilant or become col- 
lateral damage in competition with 
larger predators. That’s why its head 
is often on a swivel as it approaches 
the call — usually from downwind. 
Red foxes have learned to survive 
confrontation with larger canines 
through avoidance. 

Whether red foxes are inherently 
sly or shy, or both, it’s important to 
recognize these traits to successfully 
hunt them. 

Where To Look 

Successfully hunting red foxes 
begins with knowing where to find 
them, and in most cases this revolves 
around food sources and cover. It 
can also be linked to coyote distri- 
bution within a given area - those 
areas void of coyotes or habitat 
niches where the predators’ terri- 
tories overlap. In essence, red foxes 
have become “townies” where coy- 
otes are present, showing more tol- 
erance for living closer to humans 
than coyotes. Look for brushy 
draws, woodlots and sloughs near 
farms or ranches, or close to towns, 
and you’ll find foxes. Or, target 




Red foxes often sleep out in the open during winter. A good technique for hunting them during the day is 
to drive around and look for them, then devise a stalk using available cover. 


areas where coyote numbers are low. 
Some ranchers — especially sheep 
ranchers — exercise aggressive coyote 
control and foxes will fill those habi- 
tat niches where coyotes have been 
eliminated. 

Hear this: Foxes circle down- 
wind. Select stands that prevent 
them from doing so by setting up 
with an obstruction behind to fun- 
nel them out front and into avail- 
able shooting lanes — a large body 
of water, an expansive field, a sharp 
cliff, etc. Either that, or set up on el- 
evated stand locations that provide 
shooting opportunities downwind. 



The dead of winter is the best time to hunt 
red foxes, when food is scarce and they are 
forced to hunt more during daylight hours. 


A rock pile, hay bale or a slight hill 
will provide precious visibility. 

Top Techniques 

Reds respond to the sounds of 
prey species in distress because com- 
petition for food resources requires 
it. Imitating the distress cries of prey 
species using mouth-blown calls and 
e-callers is the most effective means 
of triggering this response and get- 
ting them in sure-kill close. But it’s 
important to take a gentle approach, 
because these small canines can be 
easily intimidated. It’s often coun- 
terproductive to march into a setup 
and begin wailing on the call at full 
volume. Red foxes exercise extreme 
caution when approaching the call. 
They know there might be a very 
protective coyote on the other end 
of those screams. Begin each se- 
quence using low-volume calls and 
if nothing shows up, gradually in- 
crease the volume. 

I typically remain on stand for 20 
to 30 minutes to give a fox the op- 
portunity to build up its courage. 
I’ve seen them circle downwind a 
half-mile away or more, using the 
slightest breaks in the terrain to cau- 
tiously approach the call. Buddy 
hunting works great with foxes, with 
one hunter positioned downwind 
while the other does the calling. 

The downwind shooter will have a 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Luring Pronghorn into Range 


jy favorite fall tradition is 

pronghorn hunting. The 
experience can be as big 
or small as a hunter wants it to be. 
Drive around in a pickup then sneak 
up on the first thing with horns - 
not so tough. Hike over hills and 
glass, looking for something better 
than average - way tougher. Decoys 
make that kind of hunting fun. 

Antelope are very curious ani- 
mals, and their social nature makes 
them want to investigate something, 
or someone, new in their backyard. 
When the time is right (usually dur- 
ing the rut) decoys often help cut the 
distance in otherwise wide-open, dif- 
ficult-to-cross terrain. Anyone who 
hunts antelope should own a decoy. 

Seasons vary depending on the 
state. Some open in August while 
others start in October. IVe never 
had much luck with decoys too 
early, like in August. Hunting over 
water or spot-and-stalk are better 
options that time of year. The an- 
telope rut is typically from mid- to 
late-September. That’s when odds 
are best to get close. I always carry 
a couple of decoys in the truck, in- 
cluding a doe decoy, a young buck 
decoy and a cow silhouette. Decoys 
that can be purchased work well 
or a pronghorn hunter can make a 



Lisa Armbruster and Brandon pose with Lisa’s Texas buck shot at 140 yards using a Browning X-Bolt .243 
Winchester and a well-used Mel Dutton decoy. 


homemade deek. Years ago, I bow- 
killed a fine 72-inch buck from be- 
hind a homemade decoy in southern 
Alberta, Canada. Guide Billy Frank- 
lin of Silver Sage Outfitters crafted 
the homemade deek from plywood, 
painted it and attached two handles 
on the back. I shot that rut-crazed 
buck at less than 20 yards as he 
charged us on September 21. 

The silhouette of a black cow has 
also been used as a shield to close the 
gap on pronghorn in open country. 
Mostly, the antelope just stare at the 
fake cow until you get too close. I’ve 


managed to close within solid rifle 
range with the cow deek but never 
much closer than 150 to 200 yards. 
It seems better for rifle hunting than 
archery hunting. Friend and Texas 
farmer Ty Day used a black cow 
silhouette last season in the Texas 
Panhandle to close the gap on a big 
buck. Angus cows dotted the prairie 
where a specific lone buck lived. Ty 
and his hunter closed to 200 yards 
behind the “cow” shield before the 
shot was made. The big buck scored 
84 inches. 

I have more luck with a young 



In areas where pronghorn share pastures with cattle, a cow decoy 
can help a hunter cross open terrain and get within shooting distance. 
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FREE RANGE 


buck decoy, especially when the 
real bucks are actively chasing each 
other and trying to guard does. It 
works best with one person to hold 
and turn the decoy and check the 
distance with a rangefinder while 
the second person is the designated 
shooter. This is where a decoy is re- 
ally deadly. If a dominant buck is 
guarding a herd of does and sud- 
denly a young, satellite buck pops 
up within 200 to 300 yards to chal- 
lenge him, most of the time the herd 
buck will try to run the small buck 
away from the does. The action can 
be fast and intense. 

If a third person is present to 
carry a decoy, adding a doe decoy 
next to the young buck decoy cre- 
ates the impression that the new 
buck has already stolen a doe from 
the herd master. That can encourage 
an otherwise docile mature buck to 
act aggressively. 

The strategy is to usually glass 
a buck from a distance, use ter- 
rain to close within 200 to 300 
yards then pop the decoy up when 
the buck is looking away. Eventu- 
ally, he will turn and see it. Have 
an arrow nocked, because an ante- 
lope buck can cover 200 yards in a 
snap. One year while hunting with 
another fellow in New Mexico, we 


used a decoy. The first morning we 
decoyed three different bucks to 
within 40 to 60 yards. My fellow 
hunter was so flustered by the charg- 
ing bucks he emptied his quiver and 
never cut a hair on any of them. So 
we went back to camp for more ar- 
rows and some target practice. 

Obviously, there is some mea- 
sure of common sense needed when 
hiding behind an antelope decoy. 

Do not use it on public land. When 
using it on a private ranch, make 
sure any other hunters on the ranch 
know you are using it and where. 

Do not use it near a road. For the 
most part, the places I hunt prong- 
horn are in the middle of nowhere 
on large ranches, and the risk of 
being mistaken for a real buck by 
another hunter is minimal. 

Two seasons ago on opening day 
in Texas, September 28, Rancher 
R.A. Brown and I spied a good buck 

Good optics are the key to find- 
ing pronghorn bucks in open 
country, particularly those with 
better than average horn mass. 


on a distant mesa with two does. 

We already knew from observation 
earlier that morning and the previ- 
ous afternoon of scouting that bucks 
were actively chasing each other and 
fighting over the does. Through 
a spotting scope, at a distance of 
about one mile, I could just tell the 
buck was worth a closer look. So we 
gathered gear and started to cut the 
distance on foot. R.A. carried a vin- 
tage Mel Dutton plastic buck decoy. 

When we slithered behind a 
screen of mesquites to examine the 
buck, he caught our movement. I 
like to get within 200 yards before 
showing the decoy, but this buck 
had seen something, and we were 
not going to sneak any closer. We 
were still 300 to 350 yards away. 

The black-faced buck stared our way 
and let out a challenge chuckle, sort 
of an antelope’s version of an elk 
bugle. R.A. raised the decoy, and I 
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A decoy was used to lure this Texas buck into bow range. 


chuckled a challenge call back with 
my voice. Almost instantly, the buck 
was coming at us like a guided mis- 
sile, and then disappeared in a ra- 
vine between us. 

Charging pronghorn bucks typi- 
cally try to circle to the downwind 
side. The buck’s black horns popped 
into sight in front of us, bobbing up 
over the rocky hill. The buck started 
to swing to my right side, down- 
wind, then hesitated to stare at us 
at 5 1 yards. I pulled the bowstring 
back on a 64-pound Hoyt while 
R.A. held the decoy. The curious 
buck just stared at our small Dut- 
ton fake as I lined up the pin. (Typi- 
cally the curious nature of antelope 
provides a hunter with time to take 
a calculated, well-aimed shot. Don’t 
rush it.) The skinny carbon shaft 
smashed through the buck’s right 
shoulder blade, burying the arrow to 
the fletching. 

The buck was stone dead 60 
yards down the hill from where it 
was shot. Its cape was gorgeous, 
horns massive with cupped prongs 
and we were done before lunch on 
opening day! The buck’s horns were 
both a little over 14 inches tall with 
both tips broken off. 

The next day, after our “easy” 
success, we decided to decoy a cou- 


ple other bucks. On two attempts 
the bucks stared briefly, then turned 
and trotted away. Decoys don’t 
work every time. 

Last October friend Lisa Arm- 
bruster got her first pronghorn. 

After half a day spent bouncing 
around in the pickup in the north- 
ern Texas Panhandle and eyeing a 
few nice bucks, we found a good 
one on fair ground. The herd con- 
tained six animals: a small buck and 
another with 1 4-inch horns and 
four does. While spying on them 
from the truck, they wandered into 
a ravine out of sight. I grabbed the 
buck decoy, shooting sticks, and we 
started toward the hidden herd at a 
trot. 

When we crawled up to a yucca 
to look into the shallow ravine, a 
doe caught our movement. She 
stared at the decoy from 150 yards, 
then trotted up and over the hill, 
taking the others with her. Lisa and 
I duck- walked behind the decoy to 
the next hill. Again, the herd stood 
and stared for maybe 30 seconds at 
200 yards. As I was getting the tri- 
pod-legged shooting sticks set, the 
herd trotted out of sight again. 

Not wanting to give up, we duck- 
walked another 300 yards and then I 
spotted black horns over the top of a 


prairie dog town. We crested a small 
berm and sat on our knees behind 
the decoy in the hot, afternoon sun. 
The whole herd stared from 200 
yards away, then slowly they started 
to walk closer out of curiosity. Even- 
tually the big buck stood facing us 
at 140 yards. Lisa caught her breath, 
steadied her rifle, then shot him in 
the white of his chest with a .243 
Winchester, sending a Nosier 85- 
grain Partition right on target. 

The buck stumbled and trotted 
about 40 yards and tipped over. The 
rest of the herd just stared as we ap- 
proached the fallen buck from be- 
hind the decoy shield. Finally, the 
survivors ran away in a cloud of dust 
as the sun dipped low on the hori- 
zon. Lisa’s first buck gross-scored 
about 73 inches. 

No, decoys don’t work every 
time, but when they do, the experi- 
ence is memorable. ft 
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John Haviland 




OADING BENCH 


.25-06 Remington 



As this old photo shows, John has been using the .25-06 Remington for years - all the way back to 1975, in 
fact. It remains a useful big game and varmint cartridge when loaded with proper bullets. 


T he .25-06 Remington has 
kept the .25-caliber alive. 
Only a few years after the 
.250-3000 Savage was introduced in 
1915, experimenters necked down 
the .30-06 case to hold .25-caliber 
bullets. The original wildcat was 
called the .25 Niedner and with- 
stood the current of time for de- 
cades in custom-built rifles, despite 
Remington introducing its .257 
Roberts in 1934 and Weatherby its 
.257 Weatherby Magnum in 1944. 
Eventually the cartridge was just 
known as the .25-06, and its regard 
continued to grow to the point that 
Remington took it under its corpo- 
rate wing in 1969. Today the .25-06 
Remington is the only .25-caliber 
cartridge chambered by all major 
rifle manufacturers and currently 
stands 1 6th in popularity among 
cartridge reloading dies sold annu- 
ally by RGBS. 

That popularity among hand- 
loaders is well deserved for a variety 
of reasons. For one, a wide selection 
of bullet weights and styles make 


the .25-06 Remington excellent for 
hunting ground squirrels to coy- 
otes and antelope to elk. Those bul- 
lets can be matched with numerous 
powders to produce velocities re- 
quired for a given task. Manageable 
recoil allows shooters to take advan- 
tage of its accuracy and long-range 
capability. 

My wife bought me a Ruger M77 
.25-06 Remington in 1975. The 
first few seasons I handloaded Si- 
erra 100-grain flatbase bullets for 
the rifle. With a maximum amount 
of IMR-4350 powder, the bullets 
had an estimated muzzle velocity of 
3,300 fps to create what was surely 
the ultimate flat-shooting cartridge. 

With that confidence, I placed 
the scope’s crosshairs with a sliver of 
daylight above the back of a mule 
deer buck near the top of a dis- 

The .25-06 spent its first 50 years as a wildcat car- 
tridge found only in custom rifles. As a factory cartridge 
for the last 46 years, thanks to Remington, it is far and 
away the most popular .25-caliber cartridge. 


tant ridge. At the shot, the buck 
stumbled into a line of trees and 
never came out. I crossed the creek, 
climbed the ridge and crossed the 
deer’s trail, which showed a trace of 
blood in the snow on both sides of 
the prints. The buck lay under the 
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.25-06 Remington Handloads 


bullet 

(grains) 

powder 

charge 

(grains) 

OAL 

(inches) 

velocity 

(fps) 

75 Hornady V-MAX 

A-4350 

56.5 

3.19 

3,508 



IMR-4320 

42.0 



3,032 



W-760 

55.0 



3,685 

85 Nosier Ballistic Tip 

RL-7 

33.0 

3.20 

2,759 



H-4895 

41.0 



2,937 



IMR-4320 

47.0 



3,333 

100 Barnes Triple-Shock 

RL-17 

53.0 

3.16 

3,441 

1 


Return bo 

60.0 


1 

3,235 

100 Sierra GameKing 

Hunter 

55.0 

3.13 

3,302 



IMR-4831 

56.0 



3,321 



Hunter 

55.0 



3,405 



IMR-4350 

53.0 



3,275 

1 20 Nosier Partition 

IMR-4350 

49.0 

3.19 

3,023 



H-4831 

54.0 



3,078 



Magnum 

60.0 



3,176 



RL-25 

58.0 



3,233 



H-1000 

55.0 



2,911 


Be Alert: Publisher cannot accept responsibility for errors in pubiished ioad data. 


trees with a hole through the top of 
its heart and out the far side. 

However, the Sierra bullets 
wreaked an excessive amount of 
damage at close range on deer shot 
in the timber and antelope in bro- 
ken country. The only one I recov- 
ered was from an antelope, and it 
was mashed flat. To reduce blood- 
shot meat, I switched to 120-grain 
bullets. Plus, elk had started show- 
ing up in the mule deer country I 
hunted, and they required bullets 
that held together for deeper pen- 
etration. Not all 120-grain bul- 
lets are created equal, however. I 
shot a mule deer buck at 40 yards 
with a Winchester 120-grain Posi- 
tive Expanding Point bullet from a 
factory load. It disintegrated on its 
neck, failing to even break the deer’s 
spine, and I had to shoot it again. 

Speer Grand Slam and Nosier 
Partition 120s are much sturdier 
bullets, and over the years I shot 
four elk with them. Two were shot 
with Noslers and two with Grand 
Slams. The elk stood broadside at 
no more than 80 yards and were 

These four bullets make the .25-06 Remington a 
versatile cartridge. From left: Hornady 75-grain 
V-MAX, Sierra 100-grain GameKing, Barnes 100- 
grain Triple Shock and Nosier 120-grain Partition. 


shot tight behind their shoulders. 
The bullets went clear through the 
elk. One of the elk fell over on the 
spot, but the others gave no im- 
mediate indication of a hit, like a 
sideways flinch or jump. They just 
walked 30 yards or so and collapsed. 

Skeptics would say that shows the 
.25-06 Remington is marginal for 
game the size of elk, and that bullets 
must be placed exactly right. They 


ever, have a respectable record when 
shot with the Grand Slam, Partition 
and other good bullets. The .25- 
06’s firm footing does slip in open 
country where 300-yard and farther 
shots are the norm. Hunting in such 
country expressly for elk, I switch 
to a cartridge shooting heavier bul- 
lets, like a 7mm magnum or .30-06. 
But even when carrying those rifles, 

I make the utmost effort to crawl as 


no doubt declare the same about 
the .270 Winchester shooting 130- 
grain bullets. Both cartridges, how- 


close as possible to place a bullet ex- 
actly right. 

Because of the variety of bul- 

(Continued on page 53) 









A 








The .25-06 Remington is probably most popular as an antelope rifle but works fine on deer, and even elk with 120-grain bullets that are designed to penetrate. 
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Bolt Action 








John’s 1930’s customized 1903 Springfield with a 
Lyman Alaskan scope (bottom) is a fine example of 
how Springfields set a standard for modern American 
bolt rifles like the 2008 Winchester Model 70 .270 
Winchester with Swarovski variable scope above it. 








By John Barsness 


y^mericans came late to the bolt- action rifle. While several 
designs were tested in military trials and issued in limited 
^ numbers during the 1870s, the single-shot .45-70 “trap- 
door” Springfield and Remington rolling block served as our 
primary military rifles until 1894. By then several world armies 
had switched to Mauser and Mannlicher bolt-action repeaters 
chambered for smallbore smokeless cartridges, most loaded with 
5-round clips, and even the conservative British used the .303-cal- 
iber bolt-action Lee-Metford, forerunner of the Lee-Enfield, with 
a 10-round detachable magazine. 


America’s 


Bolt Action 



When the U.S. Army finally ad- 
opted the Krag-Jorgenson bolt ac- 
tion and a .30-caliber smokeless 
cartridge, the rifie couldn’t be clip- 
loaded so was already obsolete. They 
also didn’t issue Krags very quickly. 

During the Spanish-American War 
of 1898, a number of U.S. soldiers 
still carried trapdoor Springfields, 
while the Spanish used clip-loaded 
1893 Mausers. (The U.S. won the 
war despite our rifles, through major 
advantages in naval power and troop 
numbers.) 

During the same period, some 
American hunters used single shots, 
but most used lever-action repeaters, almost all with 
tube magazines. It wasn’t until the late 1890s that the 
1895 Winchester and 1899 Savage finally featured 
stacked magazines. (The Savage was even — gasp!— ham- 
merless.) Meanwhile, hunters in Europe were switching 
to bolt actions. 

Why this divergence? One theory involves our fron- 
tier: During the period right after the Civil War, the 


This 1903 Springfield, made by Frank Pachmayr in the 1930s, is a classic example of a between-the-wars 
spotter, with both a Lyman receiver sight and a Lyman Alaskan scope in a Griffin & Howe side-mount. 


country west of the Mississippi held far more Indi- 
ans and grizzly bears than European-Americans. There 
weren’t many general stores, so most people lived off 
wild game. Westerners wanted a rifle they could “load 
on Sunday and shoot all week,” and the tube-magazine 
lever action filled that need. 

In contrast, Europe had been settled for centuries, 
so hunters didn’t have to defend themselves from other 



The outside-hammer, tube-magazine rifle is uniquely American, and m^ny hunters used one 
like this 1886 Winchester reproduction long after the rest of the world switched to bolt a'cfipns' ■ j,' 
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One reason American hunters preferred the Springfield for sporting conversion 
was its more graceful magazine assembly (left), compared to the 98 Mauser 
bottom metal (right). 


hunters or big bears. Even in Africa and India, Euro- 
pean colonists preferred double rifles for dangerous ani- 
mals, and bolt actions for use against smaller game and 
warlike natives, though some upper-class settlers sneered 
at repeating rifles and often used natives to carry their 
extra ammunition, rather than carry it themselves in the 
tube magazines of Winchesters. (Some may have wished 
they had a Winchester when their ammo-carrier ran 
away from a charging lion.) 

By the 1890s the frontier had disappeared, and we 
started to emulate Europe. The Krag was replaced 
within a decade by a new bolt action, the 1903 Spring- 
field, though once again the U.S. military couldn’t 
come up with an American design: The 1903’s action 
was mostly a Mauser copy with minor features bor- 
rowed from the Krag. Mauser sued over several patent 
infringements, and the U.S. had to pay royalties, though 
payments were suspended during two world wars. 

Some hunters immediately started using 1903 
Springfields, and its new .30-caliber cartridge, a close 
imitation of the 8x57 Mauser, worked very well on 
North American big game. The original army round 
used the 220-grain roundnose bullet of the Krag, but 
in 1905 Germany introduced a new 8x57 load using a 
154-grain spitzer (pointed) bullet at 2,880 fps. In 1906 
the U.S. once again followed their lead, switching to a 
150-grain spitzer at a similar velocity, and the .30-06 


Springfield was born, eventually becoming a worldwide 
hunting round. 

Many gunsmiths started using Springfields as the 
basis for sporting rifles, the most famous undoubtedly 
“the little Springfield” Theodore Roosevelt used on his 
1909-1910 safari in East Africa, put together by the 
Springfield Armory. However, it was actually his second 
Springfield sporter. The first, also an Armory rifle, was 
ordered in 1903 during Roosevelt’s first term as presi- 
dent. According to The 1903 Springfield Rifle by Leroy 
Thompson, Roosevelt used this first rifle to take over 
300 big game animals. 

The second most famous early Springfield sporter be- 
longed to Stewart Edward White, a popular writer who 
hunted Africa twice, the first time shortly after Roos- 
evelt. (He knew Roosevelt, who said White was the best 
marksman, with both pistol and rifle, who ever shot at 
Sagamore Hill, Roosevelt’s Long Island estate.) 

White had his Springfield restocked by gunsmith 



Many European hunters had already switched to bolt actions before World War 
One, mostly 98 Mausers (left) and Manniicher-Schoenauers (right). 
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America’s 


Bolt Action 


Ludwig Wundhammer, still known 
by some students of the rifle for the 
“Wundhammer swell” on the side of 
the pistol grip, designed to positively 
position the shooter’s trigger hand. 
White found the full-jacketed mili- 
tary load a “far the more effective” 
bullet on African game than “old- 
fashioned soft point bullets.” 

Both Roosevelt and White pub- 
lished popular books about their 
safaris, and by 1912 Winchester’s 
head designer T.C. Johnson had 
worked up a bolt- action spotter. 

The action, by some coincidence, 
bore a strong resemblance to both 
the 1898 Mauser and 1903 Spring- 
field, and among the chamberings 
was a new cartridge called the .28 
Winchester Center Fire. Essentially 
a necked-down .30-06, the bullet 
wasn’t 7mm as we know it, instead 
measuring .287 inch in diameter. 


Winchester’s plans also involved 
selling the rifle in Europe, however, 
where bolt-action hunting rifles 
were already popular, and World 
War I started before the project got 
off the ground. 

In 1915 the Springfleld Armory 
began offering a standard sporter 


version of the 1903, sold to mem- 
bers of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. Production of the NRA 
Sporter ceased in 1917, when the 
U.S. entered the war, but by the 
war’s end in late 1918, hundreds 
of thousands of American soldiers 
had grown very used to bolt actions. 
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for Sedgely Springfields appeared in the December 1939 issue of American Rifleman, and the ad for 
mail-order 1903 Springfields in September 1963. 



These three rifles clearly show the influence of the 1903 Springfield on commercial American hunting rifles. Top to bottom: a recent Model 70 Winchester Classic, a 
Model 54 Winchester and a Sedgely Springfield. 
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thanks both to the 1903 Springfield 
and 1917 Enfield. 

The Enfield was yet another 
semi-imitation of the 1898 Mauser, 
designed by the British military 
when it wasn’t sure Lee-actioned 
rifles were going to work out. Along 
with its new Pattern 1914 action, 
the British intended to introduce a 
rimless cartridge, but World War I 
forced them to stick with the .303. 
When the war started, Britain des- 
perately needed more rifles, so U.S. 
companies started making PI 4s and 
in 1917 started chambering them in 
.30-06 for use by U.S. troops. 

The 1903 Springfield, how- 
ever, was definitely the rifle that 
sold American hunters on bolt ac- 
tions. Mausers were German in ori- 
gin, not popular after the war, and 
could vary in quality due to being 
manufactured all over the world. 
Springfields were only made in U.S. 
military armories. 

Plus, 1903s were easily converted 
to spotters without changing the 
barrel from the already popular .30- 
06 chambering, though, of course, 
some people did. Unlike most 98 
Mausers, the floorplate didn’t have 
extra locking screws next to the ac- 
tion screws, and the trigger guard 
was more gracefully formed. This 
was an important consideration in 
those days before custom rifles were 
regularly fitted with after-market 
“bottom metal” costing as much as a 
new factory rifle. 

The 1917 Enfield did have a cou- 
ple of advantages for sporting con- 
version, since unlike the Springfield, 
the bolt handle and safety worked 
fine under a low-mounted telescopic 
sight. But the Enfield also had an 
aperture sight inside a pair of huge 
steel “ears” integral to the rear of 
the action, and the ears had to be 
ground off and the action recon- 
toured if a scope was mounted. Plus, 
like the British Lee-actioned rifles, 
the Enfield cocked on the closing 
motion of the bolt, requiring a de- 
cided push against the strong firing- 
pin spring. The 1903 Springfield 


cycled easily, because, like the 98 
Mauser it copied, spring compres- 
sion was mechanically divided be- 
tween opening and closing the bolt. 

After the war several major Amer- 
ican companies started producing 
bolt-action hunting rifles. The first 
was Savage’s Model 1920, and Rem- 
ington brought out its Model 30 a 
year later, using tooling for the 1917 
Enfield for the action. Winchester 
finally finished up its prewar project 


in 1925, introducing the Model 54, 
though the .28-caliber cartridge was 
transformed into a slightly different 
round called the .270 Winchester 
Center Fire. 

Even with all the new commer- 
cial bolt actions, converting Spring- 
fields into sporting rifles became a 
regular business. One problem was 
the so-called “low-number” 1903 
Springfields. Early actions were 
heat-treated and casehardened, just 
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America’s 


Bolt Action 



The transition to bolt actions eventually included even the smallest centerfire rounds. The Winchester Model 
1892 .25-20 (top) was made in 1913, but by the 1930s Savage also chambered its Model 23 for the .25-20. 


like Krags and 98 Mausers, leaving 
the interior of the action steel rela- 
tively soft but flexible and the out- 
side very hard. With a little use the 
bolt ran very slickly, due to work- 
polishing of the hard surfaces. The 
actions were proofed at 70,000 cop- 
per units of pressure (CUP) and 
worked flne. 

During the stepped-up produc- 
tion of the war, however, some ac- 
tions were accidentally hardened all 
the way through, resulting in very 
brittle steel. Ammunition brass was 
also sometimes defective, and the 
cupro-nickel jackets of the bullets of 
the time built up rapidly in bores, 
often enough to increase pressures. 
As a result, some wartime actions 
blew up. 

This led to immediate changes, at 
first in heat-treatment and eventu- 
ally in the steel itself, but ever since 
shooters “supposedly” have risked 
their lives when firing any Spring- 
field Armory rifle with a serial num- 
ber less than 800,000 and Rock 
Island rifles under 285,507. In real- 
ity, the vast majority of low-number 
Springfields were heat-treated cor- 
rectly and worked fine, and quite a 
few were reheat-treated either by the 
government arsenals or private gun- 
smiths. 

One company in Philadelphia, 
owned by Reginald F. Sedgely, got 


into business by buying cheap low- 
number Springfields and annealing 
the actions. Sedgely not only made 
semiproduction Springfield sporters 
with original government .30-06 bar- 
rels but fancier models rebarreled to 
cartridges as small as the .22 Hornet. 

Decades ago a magazine article 
appeared, written by somebody who 
supposedly ran into an unnamed 
man at a gun show who claimed to 
have worked for Sedgely, and he 
described the annealing as incom- 
petent. I don’t think such hearsay 
would be published today, but when 
the subject of Sedgely Springfields 
comes up, this old article is often 
quoted. The late Michael Petrov, 
perhaps the greatest American col- 
lector of Springfield sporters and 


author of two well-researched books 
on early custom American bolt- 
action rifles, never could find an 
instance where an unmodified Sed- 
gely failed. One that did had been 
“bubba’d” by numerous extra holes 
drilled in the receiver to mount a 
scope then fired with an extremely 
hot load. (Overloads sometimes 
blow up old rifles, but the rifles 
themselves usually get the blame, 
instead of whoever loaded the am- 
munition.) 

During the years between the 
world wars, fine Springfield sport- 
ers were considered absolutely top- 
line by American hunters. The most 
famous was the rifle delivered to 
Ernest Hemingway in 1930. It was 
based on a barreled action selected 
by Col. Townsend Whelen, by 
then Director of Research and De- 
velopment at Springfield Armory, 
and converted by the new com- 
pany formed by Seymour Griffin 
and James Howe. (Howe had been 
head gunsmith at Frankford Arsenal 
when Whelen was in command in 
the early 1920s.) Hemingway’s Grif- 
fin & Howe Springfield remained 
his primary big game rifle until his 
death in 1961, taking hundreds of 
animals from elk and grizzly bear in 
North America to kudu, lion and 
rhinoceros in Africa. 
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the between-the-wars spotters, with 
a scope in a Griffin & Howe side 
mount, backed up by a receiver 
sight. 

I never could find an afford- 
able Griffin &c Howe with any- 
thing other than really plain wood 
but one day at a gun show found a 
Springfield with spectacular walnut 
and Frank Pachmayr’s name on the 
barrel. Originally a .35 Whelen, it 
had been converted to .358 Norma, 
which made sense when the Whelen 
was a wildcat and the Norma 
wasn’t. I handload it to .35 Whelen 
ballistics with 250-grain bullets and 
have hunted with it some but have 
not yet taken any game. 

That will have to be fixed, per- 
haps during this spring’s black bear 
season. In the meantime, thousands 
of other American hunters have 
taken plenty of big game with ac- 
tual and spiritual descendants of the 
bolt action that weaned many of our 
forefathers from lever actions. ft 


The 1903 Springfield action (bottom) was a close imitation of the 1898 Mauser (top). 


The 1903 Springfield and its 
quick-manufactured World War II 
version, the 1903A3, once again 
became very important hunting 
rifles in the years after the war. The 
U.S. military had been switching 
to autoloading rifles since the first 
Ml Garands were issued in 1936, 
and hundreds of thousands of war 
surplus Springfields were sold on 
the civilian market. Another thriv- 
ing business grew up around home 
“sporterizing” of 1903s, and several 
companies supplied sporter-style 
stocks that could be fitted and fin- 
ished by garage gunsmiths. 

When I started hunting in the 
early 1960s, surplus Springfields 
could be mailed-ordered for as lit- 
tle as $30, a quarter the price of 
any commercial bolt action .30- 
06. Several of my father’s friends 
hunted with home-converted 1903s, 
and the first deer I ever saw killed 
was shot by one of those friends. I 
couldn’t afford a genuine Spring- 
field until more than a decade later, 
however, finding a used one in a 
sporting goods store for, if memory 
serves, $195. That was still a lot of 
money for a college student, equiva- 
lent to around $750 today, but all 
the sporterizing work had already 
been done, including drilling and 
tapping for a scope mount, a new 
bolt handle and a halfway decent job 
of fitting a spotter stock. I slimmed 


down and refmished the stock and 
mounted a K3 Weaver, using the 
rifle over the next few years. 

Since then I’ve owned four 
other Springfield spotters, includ- 
ing a Sedgely and another home-job 
based on a 1903A3 barreled action, 
but the ultimate desire was one of 


‘Vur Quality annattentlon to 
Detains Secona to None” 
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O n the 10th sit of the season for the 
tail-racked, typical 1 0-point whitetail, 
I’d done everything right - got in the 
blind well before daylight, was careful about 
human scent and was silent. Most impor- 
tantly, the wind direction was good. The 
symmetrical, 145-class buck was on the trail 
camera almost daily, but killing it was prov- 
ing to be very difficult. 

The first visitor was a young, basket-racked 8-point. 


He stood under the corn feeder at 1 8 yards offering 
every shot angle. Next, a dink 4-point joined him for 
the free corn. The youngsters made this seem too easy. 
It’s rarely easy. 

Both the young bucks popped their heads up and 
stared to the north. Standing statue-still was the regal 
10-point, 150 yards away, watching the feeder like he 
was paranoid. Mature bucks, by nature, always are. 
With a bow in my hands, he was a lifetime away, and 
eventually he decided he saw enough, twitched his tail 
and melted back into the cedars to the north. 

Little did I know at the time, it would require 10 
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more long sits at that same blind, spread across two 
months, hunting only when conditions were right, be- 
fore my luck would change. This was a buck that by any 
definition was more visible than most, and it lived in 
an area that receives almost no hunting pressure. But he 
wasn’t easy. 

Some hunters say baiting is unfair. They say guarding 
a pile of corn, grain or apples or whatever is too easy. 

In my experience, it is not. To kill any deer? Yeah, that 
might be called easy. But to target a specific, mature 
buck? That is never easy. 

So what is bait exactly? Before judging the way oth- 


ers hunt, think of your own setup. IVe sat on the edge 
of crop fields in the Midwest and had deer stream by 
at point-blank range. Is that hunting bait? IVe hunted 
under windmills in warm weather and sniped deer at 
close range. Was that unfair? IVe lured bucks past my 
tree stand with the sweet, ripe scent of an estrus doe 
poured from a bottle. Is that considered bait? 

To most hunters, bait would mean sitting over a 
man-made attractant or pile of feed that attracts game 
— whether stale donuts for black bears in Alberta, alfalfa 
hay and grain in the woods of Saskatchewan for a white- 
tail or a timed corn feeder for deer in Texas, it’s all the 
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Bucks 


same. (Baiting is not legal in every 
state, so always check state regula- 
tions before doing it.) Since it’s all 
the same, and with so many foes 
attacking hunting in general these 
days, hunters should band together, 
not squabble about how we hunt in 
different parts of the country. 

Hunters who discredit using 
“bait” rarely factor in all the time 
and effort someone puts in to put- 
ting that feed there and making 
things seem so “easy.” In my home 
state of Texas, hunting over corn is 
as much a tradition as turkey for Thanksgiving or ex- 
changing gifts on Christmas. Every year, I log dozens 
of hours filling corn feeders and feed troughs, replac- 
ing batteries, repairing solar panels, wiring hog panels, 
checking trail cameras, buying and hauling feed from 
the store to the ranch and on and on. It’s hard work. A 



A bag of corn may 
feeders through the 


seem inexpensive, but filling 
summer and fall certainly isn’t. 



lot of man hours go into every sit 
over bait. On top of that, raccoons 
and hogs can clean the free food be- 
fore the deer get it. 

Mature bucks are instinctively 
more alert around bait. They often 
circle the perimeter for any whiff 
of human stink. Your blind better 
be well concealed, or they will spot 
your movement. I hunt my feeders 
or bait stations very sparingly, and 
only when the wind direction is fa- 
vorable. I check trail cameras and re- 
fill the feed at midday when the deer 
are bedded elsewhere. Put too much 
traffic or pressure on any bait area, 
and big bucks will stay away or visit 
in the dark. 

There are benefits to hunting over 
bait: Most of the time, you get ample 
time to scrutinize an animal before taking a shot. On 
properties that manage strictly for big bucks, that’s im- 
portant since shooting a buck that is too young is a sin. If 
it briefly walks through a window in the brush, and you 
have to make a snap decision, it’s easy to screw up and 
shoot a buck that is too young. When hunting on bait 
with a good view of the feed area, there is usually more 
time to judge age and size. 

Hunting over bait is an effective way to reduce doe 
numbers. More animals congregated in a given area, 
like around bait, means more targets. That’s important 
in areas with too many deer. In areas with thick brush, 
where seeing any deer is an achievement and decipher- 
ing deer patterns is difficult due to the thick woods, bait 
makes it more feasible to see those secret deer. That’s 
more feasible, not easy. 

Last fall I shot two bucks, both with corn in their 
mouths. Both hunts were on private land. Between 
scouting with a spotting scope, filling and maintain- 
ing feeders, checking trail cameras and actual hunting, 
about 40 days were invested for those two filled tags. 

I targeted two specific, mature whitetail bucks. 

Both were familiar faces I’d seen the year before, and 
both were seen often near a corn feeder. A trail cam- 
era placed close to the feeder often caught both bucks’ 
pictures. That is usually misleading. A hunter assumes 
because a buck’s picture is on a trail camera, it’s just a 
matter of sitting there and shooting him. Not so fast. 
The camera does not show the mature buck’s pattern 
to circle the feeder and blind before coming in. Put a 
hunter in the blind and that same buck that is on cam- 
era more often either does not appear, although he is 
probably somewhere close and knows you are there, 
or he circles out of range. Mature bucks know they are 
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vulnerable around such setups. To assume it will be 
easy to kill one is foolish. 

It was the change in weather that made me go to a 
tripod stand by the river on October 15. A cold front 
blew through the previous day, bringing gusty, 20- to 
30-mph winds from the north and a drop in high tem- 
peratures of 20 degrees. The morning of the 15^^ broke 
cold with a low in the 40s and wind chills in the 30s. It 
had been two weeks since Td hunted that stand by the 
creek. It was time to try again. 

I made the long, afternoon hike down the canyon 
to the tripod stand at 5:45 P.M. Shortly after climbing 
aboard, six gobblers tempted me at 20 yards. I let them 
walk. At 6:45, a good buck appeared up the draw 100 
yards to the north. Cautiously, it came my way until it 
was posing at 20 yards. I recognized him from the pre- 
vious year. In low deer density areas like that river cor- 
ridor in the Texas Panhandle, you get to know specific 
bucks because there are not that many. The previous 
year he was about the same size, and I saw him several 
times. 

His rack had long tines but a narrow spread. I 
thought about it for a long while, but decided, at AVi 
years old, he needed more time. Maybe if it rains next 
spring his rack will make a big jump in size. He was 
gone a short time later, and I was instantly starting to 
question my decision. 

At sunset, 7:1 1, two deer were spotted up the river, 
headed my direction. Through a lOx Leupold binocular 
I could see the lead buck was the one Fd seen before the 



Even hunters who use bait spend many hours each season scouting for deer - not 
to mention the mileage they put on their pickups and the associated cost of fuel. 


season through my spotting scope and on trail camera 
pictures. A mature 8-point with matching kickers on his 
G-2s, he was coming on a string with a small 4-pointer 
trailing him. 

For the longest time he would not give me the right 
shot angle. Finally, at 7:26 with daylight fading, he 
turned at 18 yards. My Hoyt drove a 400-grain car- 
bon shaft tipped with a solid 3-blade VPA Terminator 
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Brandon shot this big main-frame 8-point on his birthday, over a feeder. 


Early Bogle & Late 
Migration Seasons. The 
exceptional, high qual- 
ity hack country hig 
game hunt you’re look- 
ing for! Elk, mule deer 
& black bear. Guided and unguided 
hunts. Areas accessed by horseback 
or foot only. Remote and challenging 
with excellent native big game herds. 


Did I mention I shot the buck 
on my birthday? That was a first, if 
memory serves me. 

Now back to where this story 
started: I had one fine whitetail in 
the freezer for the year as a birth- 
day gift, but going into late Decem- 
ber, the symmetrical 1 0-point was 
still proving elusive despite lots of 
hours spent hunting him. fm hard- 
headed, so I kept after it, even when 
I was exhausted and wanted to stay 
home by the fireplace on cold days 
instead. 

Christmas Day started with 
6-year-old Emma wide-eyed and 
bouncing like a ball toward the lit 
tree. Amy and I staggered to the 
living room in the predawn hour 
while Emma shredded presents like 
a tornado, and she made out like a 
bandit. 

By lunch, the girls were ex- 
hausted — me too, but I decided it 
was a good afternoon to hunt by the 
river. The girls took a nap while I 
snuck away to the cottonwoods on 
that winding Panhandle creek, mak- 
ing it to the stand by 3:00 P.M. 

The first visitors were 17 turkeys, 
all fiuffed up in the biting cold, 
pecking through the alfalfa hay for 
kernels of corn. I let them walk. It 
was 4:20 P.M. when I spied a deer to 
the north coming at a trot. Through 
the binocular, I thought it was a 
doe, but it looked too big. When it 


got to bow range, I could see two 
bloody circles on the deer’s head. 

It was a buck that had already shed 
both antlers! As I watched him at 20 
yards through the binocular, I spied 
an antler lying in the green hay by 
the feeder! Unbelievable. It was an 
old 8-point I’d only seen from afar 
through a spotting scope until that 
moment. Now here he was, for the 
first time ever, less than 20 yards, 
with no antlers! 

Two more small bucks showed 
up around 4:45. Both of them 
were familiar faces. It was 5:00 P.M. 
when I spied antlers 200 yards to 


Some hunters spend hours each year sifting 
through trail-cam images looking for mature bucks 
that may or may not be using a specific feeder. 


Bucks 


broadhead into his spine, drop- 
ping him instantly. A follow-up 
shot through the ribs ended things 
quickly. When I got to him, the 
emotion that hit me strongest was 
respect. This fine buck had survived 
through epic droughts, bitter winter 
storms and evaded coyotes for five 
or six years. It was a humbling expe- 


rience. 


The buck’s live weight was prob- 
ably around 200 pounds. His main- 
frame 8-point rack carried one extra 
kicker off the left side base and a 
measurable kicker off both G-2s, an 
1 1 -pointer. He had long beams, 25 
inches. His longest G-2 measures 
about 12 inches. Gounting the ex- 
tras revealed 150 inches of antler. 
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Christmas Day buck: Following 40 days of sitting on stands last season, waiting for the right opportunity for the 
right deer, Brandon arrowed this buck at a feed station at last light. (The photo was taken the following morning.) 


the north. A good buck was headed 
my way, and through the lOx glass 
I could see it was the tall-tined 1 0- 
point rd been chasing all season. 

When he turned at 20 yards, I 
pulled my bow to full draw. My 
muscles were cold and did not want 


to work. I dropped the string and 
the buck went straight down. An- 
other arrow to the ribs ended things 
quickly. 

The buck had lost a noticeable 
amount of weight since his peak back 
in October, maybe 40 or 50 pounds. 


1 remember watching him wildly 
chase a doe back in November. No 
wonder he was skinny. His rack had 
10 symmetrical points with 23-inch 
beams. The right side G-4 had about 

2 inches busted off. The rest was per- 
fect. He was perfect. A rough score 
of its rack revealed it to be in the low 
l40s. I saw six different bucks that 
afternoon and no does. 

I was so thankful to get that 
buck. Effort and commitment fi- 
nally paid off. Nothing about that 
hunt was easy. The memories and 
the rack were great, but the meat 
would feed us throughout the year. 
Emma rode with me the next day 
when we hauled the buck to the 
local meat processor, only after I 
promised her a Blizzard from Dairy 
Queen if she went. She will do any- 
thing for a Blizzard. 

It only took 40 days of hunt- 
ing for those two “easy” bucks. In 
my experience, hunting over bait is 
never easy! ft 



Introducing: Leica 
ER 5 Series Riflescopes 

We've taken all that’s great about Leica’s 
world-renowned German engineering, optical 
performance, and mechanical precision and 

created an aIRnew riffescope fineup, specifically 
for the demands of the North American hunter. Six 
models, from the close-quarters 1-5x24 to the long 
range 5-25x56, each loaded with an extended 5:1 
zoom ratio, 4-inch eye relief at all magnifications, 
extended windage and elevation adjustment range, 
a wide variety of reticles, and much more. 

Find out more at leica-sportopticsxom 
or visit your Leica dealer. 
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C ompared to many other outdoor recreational pursuits, hunting is a bargain, at 
least for residents of most western states. For less than the price of a one-day lift 
ticket at Montana’s Big Sky Resort, a Treasure State hunter can enjoy hunting 
elk, deer, black bear and upland birds, with fishing privileges thrown in. Even with the 
cost of a state lands recreational stamp added, the total is still less than one day of ski- 
ing - $95 versus $103. Big-game hunting is much more economical than other forms 
of entertainment. Colorado residents will spend more on a single adult ticket to watch 
the Denver Nuggets play basketball in a decent seat than they will to hunt deer and elk 
in their home state. 
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Tag in the Bag 

Beyond the arbitrary geographical boundaries that 
define your home state, however, the game changes dra- 
matically. A nonresident moose tag in Colorado costs 
$2,009, not to mention the investment in preference 
points and application fees (we’ll get to those later) 
hunters with normal luck will spend before plunking 
down cash for the tag. A 2014 nonresident elk tag cost 
$826 in Montana; $577 or $1,057 in Wyoming, de- 
pending on the chosen license tier; and $604 in Colo- 
rado. The same nonresident elk tag in Idaho may have 
appeared a bargain at first glance at $417, until a would- 
be applicant realized the tag required the purchase of a 
prerequisite hunting license at $155. In most western 
states, required stamps, application fees and other “add- 
ons” will increase the price of a big-game tag by 5 per- 
cent or more. 

Despite considerable investment, many hunters pur- 
chase a nonresident big-game license. The prospects 
of hunting new country, dropping a trophy animal or 
simply pursuing quarry unavailable in one’s home state 
makes the sticker-price worthwhile. But, like buying a 
cell phone, knowing what’s actually needed for a func- 
tional product and understanding the “fine print” and 
long-term financial obligations are critical to customer 
satisfaction. 

Buying a resident big-game hunting license is usually 
as easy as making the purchase and figuring out which 
unit in which to hunt. Nonresident licensing is usually 
much more complex. For the purposes of this article. 



Trophy game may be more productively hunted in places other than one’s 
home state, but the best bucks are often on private land. 


we’ll confine observations and recommendations to the 
states of Colorado, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, the 
states with which I am most familiar. The basic princi- 
ples and process in these states are similar to others. 

Application Deadlines 

With the exceptions of over-the- 
counter and leftover nonresident 
licenses, application deadlines for 
big-game hunting normally occur 
months before hunting seasons open 
and may vary widely in relation to 
species. For example, deadlines for 
nonresident hunters in Wyoming 
occur January 31 for elk, February 
28 for moose, bighorn sheep, bison 
and mountain goat, and May 3 1 
for antelope and deer. March 1 5 is 
the deadline in Montana for elk and 
deer; other deadlines occur May 1 
(bighorn sheep, moose and moun- 
tain goat) and June 2 (antelope). 
Deadlines are easy to miss. Many 
veterans of the nonresident licensing 
lotteries prepare and submit all their 
applications early — and at once — to 
avoid a forgotten deadline. 



The northern Rockies hold fine whitetail bucks and copious opportunities for general tag hunting. 
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Preference Points 

Most western states allot all or substantial portions 
of nonresident big-game tags via some preference point 
system. Preference points weigh drawing odds in favor 
of applicants who have attempted to draw a license for 
a particular species over time. Preference point systems 
vary from state to state but can be categorized in one of 
two ways. 

In a “true preference” system, all applicants who have 
a higher number of preference points are given a tag 
before any applicants with lower points. For example, 
a hunter researching mule deer units in Colorado may 
find it takes three preference points to draw a tag. This 
means every applicant with four points who applies will 
be given a tag before any applicant with three points. 
Those submitting applications with three points will 
draw before those with two, etc. In a true preference sys- 
tem, the required points publicized in application ma- 
terials may not be completely accurate. In a unit with a 
tag allotment of 1 0 and an advertised minimum prefer- 
ence requirement of three, the drawing may be skewed 
higher if a couple of applicants with six points become 
disillusioned with waiting and jump into the pool. 

From year to year, however, applicants in a true pref- 
erence system can make a highly reliable assessment of 
their drawing odds based on preference points. Last 
year, my wife drew a general elk tag in Wyoming with 
two preference points. Based on research of previous 
drawings, we knew she had very high odds of pulling 
the tag with two points. With three points, a tag would 
have been assured. 

The upside of true preference systems is their high 



Southwestern Montana (where this bull was killed) offers fine elk hunting on a 
general tag. Most districts allow either-sex hunting for a portion of the season. 


level of predictability. It’s also their downside. Draw- 
ings exist in some states with true preference systems for 
coveted tags such as trophy elk and bighorn sheep units 
which require more than 1 5 preference points to be as- 
sured a tag. In some Wyoming bighorn districts, the 
quota may only be a half-dozen tags. If there are several 
hundred applicants in the preference point pool already, 
the new applicant who dutifully acquires a preference 
point every year will literally die (even if he lives to be 
100) before having any chance of drawing a tag through 
the preference point system. To entice hunters into the 
drawing, most states with true preference point systems 
offer some percentage of the tag quota that is offered in 
a random drawing in units with Draconian preference 



Idaho and Montana nonresident elk and deer tags have not sold out In the drawing In the past few years, partly due to the belief wolves have killed everything, making 
a “last minute” nonresident hunt an option for those unable to commit months In advance. 
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tags, sometimes called “limited- 
entry,” “draw-only” or “controlled- 
hunt” tags, allow permit holders 
to hunt in a single hunting unit or 
group of units. Special tags are typi- 
cally used to regulate harvest of tro- 
phy animals or encourage harvest 
of females to control populations. 

In some states, securing a general 
license allows the permit holder to 
enter drawings for special tags. Such 
is the case in Montana. Nonresi- 
dents who secure a license in the 
deer, elk or combination deer-elk 
drawing are allowed to enter a sub- 
sequent lottery for special tags. 

The number of nonresident gen- 
eral tags is normally allotted on 
the basis of a statewide quota. The 
number of nonresident special tags 
is usually regulated as a percentage 
of the overall quota in a particular 
district (10 percent in many states). 
Thus, if a mountain goat district 
in Montana offers 12 tags, nonresi- 
dents are eligible to draw one of the 
tags. Although a certain percentage 
of tags is available to nonresidents, 
this doesn’t mean that number is 
guaranteed, merely a maximum al- 
lowed amount. In the above Mon- 
tana scenario, nonresidents can draw 
up to one goat tag, but all the avail- 
able licenses might be drawn by resi- 
dent hunters. 

One of the difficulties of playing 
the nonresident game involves com- 


Tag in the Bag 

requirements. However, odds in the 
random portion of these drawings 
seldom exceed 1 percent. True pref- 
erence systems work well to award 
persistent applicants in places where 
five or fewer points are required to 
draw tags in units with reasonable 
allotments. Higher point require- 
ments and tight tag quotas are a 
dead-end for new applicants. 

To award persistence in a draw- 
ing, other states offer a “bonus 
point” system. These protocols in- 
crease an applicant’s odds of draw- 
ing a tag over time by upping his or 
her chances in the drawing. Some 
states award an additional bonus 
point for each successive year an ap- 
plicant has applied. In these systems, 
a hunter with a five-year history of 
applications would have five chances 
of drawing a tag versus a single 

Wyoming pronghorn tags are easy to draw and are 
comparatively economical when compared to other 
western states’ fees. 


chance for the first-year applicant. 

In Montana, as well as some other 
states, bonus points are squared, 
greatly increasing drawing odds 
over time. I have 1 3 bonus points 
for moose, giving me 1 69 chances 
(13x13) in the tough drawing. 

Whether a true preference or 
bonus point system, hunters are 
generally required to opt-in to the 
system and pay a fee for the point. 
Some states have realized that pref- 
erence points are a lucrative source 
of revenue from nonresidents. An- 
nual nonresident preference point 
fees in Wyoming are $50 for elk and 
$40 for deer. In 2014, Colorado 
ramped up its preference point fee 
to $40 per species. When estimat- 
ing the true cost of a nonresident 
tag, it is critical to account for pref- 
erence fees. If it takes four points to 
draw an elk tag in Wyoming, the 
applicant will have $200 into the 
process before paying for the actual 
tag and other required fees, bringing 
the total cost of the license to some- 
where around $800 versus the cur- 
rent advertised price of $591. 


Special Versus General Tags 

Nonresident deer and elk hunt- 
ers often have the choice between 
“special” or general tags. General 
tags can be used in any hunting unit 
open to general hunting under the 
conditions of that district. Special 


Remote locations in hunting units without grand reputations may hold trophy animals and may be easier to draw a tag for. 
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Bighorn sheep tags are highly coveted but extremely hard to draw in any western state. Look to Idaho for 
some of the best nonresident odds. 


mitment. With application dead- 
lines looming months before the 
season opens, nonresident hunting 
seems sensible only for those with 
enough predictability in personal 
and professional schedules to plan a 
hunt far in advance. Eating a $600 
elk tag due to a job change isn’t a 
pleasant prospect. However, cur- 
rent demand for general deer and 
elk tags in some states, most notably 
Montana and Wyoming, takes the 
pressure out of preplanning. For the 
past several years, neither state has 
had enough applicants in the draw- 
ing to sell out its nonresident tags. 
Hunters who want to hedge their 
commitment to a nonresident hunt 
to a matter of weeks or days instead 
of months can buy a general tag in 
these states as a leftover long after 
the drawing. 

Special tags may also go begging, 
though never in trophy units. The 
special tags most commonly allot- 
ted in a second drawing or sold on a 
first-come, first-served basis after the 


drawing are antelope tags in units 
with high populations but mostly 
mediocre bucks, or tags for ant- 
lerless animals. Hunters who miss 
or avoid the commitment of the 
months-away application deadlines 
are advised to look to Wyoming for 
later opportunities. The state’s un- 


sold special tags become available 
for purchase in mid-summer and 
typically include opportunities for 
antelope and mule deer buck hunt- 
ing, along with copious numbers of 
antlerless tags. 

It is easy to assume that special 
tags are the ticket to a superb non- 
resident hunt, but such isn’t always 
the case. Elk are notoriously snow- 
hardy animals, but deer and antelope 
populations may contract severely 
after a bad winter, with older- age 
bucks often succumbing in high 
numbers. The effects of a tough 
winter may not be known prior to 
the application deadline. If a hunter 
has accumulated enough preference 
points to finally draw a tag in a tro- 
phy district on the heels of a horrific 
winter, big bucks may be in short 
supply. A general tag usually means 
lower odds of trophy animals on the 
whole, but better odds of a reason- 
able place to hunt if Mother Nature 
turns her back on animals in particu- 
lar places. 

Mastering the intricate and ever- 
changing demands of nonresident 
licensing systems involves a com- 
mitment of time and effort. Know- 
ing how each state administers its 
licenses and making intelligent deci- 
sions about where and how to apply 
is the first step to snagging a tag that 
results in a satisfying hunt. ft 


Northern Rockies Opportunities 


L ooking to snag an appealing nonresident tag in Colorado, Idaho, Montana or Wyoming? Here 
- are some general trends to consider. Do some homework to hone in on the hunting unit 
and species of your choice. 

Colorado: There’s near-limitless opportunity for nonresident elk hunting via liberal special 
tag quotas and over-the-counter licenses good for several units, but expect to see many other 
hunters afield. Mule deer tags are the current gem, where all mule deer hunting is conducted 
on a draw-only basis. Reasonably conservative quotas for antlered deer mean an older age 
(3-year-old plus) buck can be taken in virtually any unit. Patient hunters who scour habitat not 
easily accessed may find a real trophy no matter the unit, cpw.state.co.us 
Idaho: This state has a bad rap when it comes to wolf predation. It’s true that its deer 
and elk herds took a beating at the fangs of canis lupis in some areas in the early 2000s, 
but the state’s aggressive wolf hunting and trapping seasons have helped curb their num- 
bers and game populations are responding. Find a unit with good deer or elk populations and 
low wolf numbers (information is available online) and expect a good hunt. Idaho also offers 
some of the finest nonresident drawing odds for bighorn sheep, mountain goats and moose. 
fishandgame.idaho.gov 

Montana: Elk hunting is downright good in southwestern Montana, where hunters in most 
districts can opt for a bull or cow on a general tag. Trophy elk hunters might consider special 
license districts other than the Missouri Breaks and Elkhorn Mountains, where drawing odds 
are abysmal. Better drawing odds and burly bulls are available in virtually all of the draw-only 
elk districts in Region 4. Deer populations in the once-fabled Missouri Breaks took a beating 
during the severe 2010-11 winter but are rebounding nicely. Habitat in the Breaks with tough 
access should produce some trophy bucks in the coming years, fwp.mt.gov 
Wyoming: This is the place in the northern Rocky Mountain states to hunt pronghorn. The 
north-central part of the state boasts a robust population with easy access to lots of public land. 
At $272, a nonresident Wyoming antelope tag is a bargain (application and other fees brings 
the price to about $300). There is no better place to cut your teeth on nonresident hunting than 
with a Wyoming antelope tag. wgfd.wyo.gov 
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By Terry Wieland ' ' \ / 

C harles Newton was many things: By profession he 
was a lawyer, but his passion was ballistics. He was 
a brilliant cartridge designer, a visionary who recog- 
nized the potential of high velocity and a man whose name 
should have been in lights. Alas, Charles Newton was both 
a poor businessman and an unlucky one. His rifle company 
floundered because of the First World War, the proprietary 
cartridges bearing his name faded from sight, and Newton’s 
masterpiece, one of the greatest American hunting cartridges 
of all time, is known to history by several designations, but 
none contain the name Newton. 
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This great cartridge is the .250 
Savage, originally known as the 
.250-3000. It was the first com- 
mercial American cartridge to reach 
3,000 feet per second muzzle veloc- 
ity, and it set the stage for every- 
thing that came after, from the .270 
Winchester onward. 

Contrary to most reports, the 
.250-3000 was not^<^ first com- 
mercial cartridge to reach that ve- 
locity (3,000 fps), only the first one 
designed in America. The British 
.280 Ross preceded it by several 
years. Nor did the .250-3000 spring 
wholly formed from Newton’s fer- 
tile brain. He was inspired by, and 
followed in the footsteps of, several 
other men, including Sir Charles 
Ross and A.O. Niedner. 

None of that should take away 
from Newton’s landmark accom- 
plishment. The .250-3000 became 
the mainstay of Savage Arms for 
the next 50 years. It inspired a host 
of other cartridges, some designed 
by Newton himself, and others by 
Niedner, Ned Roberts, Phil Sharpe, 
Winchester and Remington. The 
.250-3000 also established an unas- 
sailable standard: After 1915, 3,000 
fps was the benchmark for any car- 
tridge claiming to be high velocity. 



In studying cartridge develop- 
ments before 1920, several critical 
factors must be remembered. The 
first is the limitations imposed by 
early smokeless powders. They were 
fast-burning by today’s standards, 
which restricted many cartridges in 
fact, even though they were possible 
in theory. Their case capacity was 
too great, or the powders were too 
fast - the situation known as “over- 
bore capacity.” 

There is no scientific definition 
for over-bore capacity, but there is 
a practical one: When a case holds 
more powder than can be burned 
in a bore of its size, then it is over- 
bore. What’s the point of taking a 
cartridge like the .30-06 and neck- 
ing it down to .25 if you can then 
fill it only partly full of the available 
powders without driving pressures 
over the limit? That is precisely what 
happened when A.O. Niedner first 
created the .25-06 around 1920. 

So in 1914, when Savage Arms 
commissioned Charles Newton to 
design a new cartridge for the Sav- 
age Model 99 lever rifle, he was 
working under several constraints. 
One was the overall length of the 
action, which was short compared 
to the military Springfield. It also 
lacked the camming power of a bolt, 
so the case needed noticeable taper 
to prevent jamming in the chamber. 
Finally, there were the powder limi- 
tations. 

In the decade preceding 1915 
(the accepted year of introduction 
for the .250-3000), several notable 
cartridge developments had taken 
place. In the United States, in 1906, 
the .30-06 was adopted by the mili- 
tary and its ballistics finalized with a 
150-grain bullet at 2,700 fps. That 
became the American performance 
benchmark. 

Around the same time, in Eng- 
land, Sir Charles Ross unveiled his 
.280 Ross, a 7mm semi-rimmed car- 



Savage’s progression to high velocity began with 
the .303 Savage (left) in 1 895. It was one of the first 
smokeless powder smallbore hunting cartridges. It 
was followed in 1 91 1 by the .22 Savage High Power 
(center) and finally the .250-3000 in 1915. Both the 
.22 and .250 were designed by Charles Newton. 

tridge that achieved the unheard-of 
velocity of more than 3,000 fps. In 
any other age, the .280 Ross would 
have been tagged a magnum. Its 
velocity was achieved because Sir 
Charles had connections and was 
able to persuade du Pont to pro- 
duce an entirely new slow-burning 
smokeless powder. No. \ W^. 

Combined with the Ross straight- 
pull rifle. Sir Charles was on his way 
to revolutionizing target shooting, 
big game hunting and military rifles. 
This was the standard Savage faced 
as it sought a high-velocity cartridge 
for its Model 99. 

The Savage Arms Company was 
no stranger to either velocity or 
hype. Beginning in 1895 with the 
introduction of the .303 Savage, one 
of the first (some argue it was the 
first) smallbore smokeless commer- 
cial cartridges. Savage had promoted 
the astonishing effects of high veloc- 
ity on game. In 1911, the company 
followed it up with the .22 Savage 
High Power designed by Charles 
Newton. Based on the existing 
rimmed .25-35, the .22 High Power 
launched a 70-grain bullet at 2,800 
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fps, and Savage then sponsored 
hunters to travel the world, putting 
the cartridge through its paces. 

The Model 1899 lever action 
was Savage’s one and only big-game 
rifle. To Americans, the lever was 
still king, and Savage’s design, with 
its enclosed frame and side ejection, 
was the last word in “modern.” Sav- 
age cartridges were all designed to fit 
into the relatively short 99 action. 

At the time, the only commercial 
bolt actions were rifles from Europe, 
including Mannlichers, commercial 
Mausers and sporting rifles built on 
earlier military designs like the 1893 
Rumanian Mannlicher. These were 
fine rifles, but expensive. In Amer- 
ica, the first tentative steps were 
being taken to build sporting rifles 
on the Springfield action, but they 
were still a long way from commer- 
cial reality. 

Savage realized it had an opportu- 
nity to create, and dominate, an en- 
tirely new field of hunting rifle: The 
smallbore, high-velocity cartridge 
— home-grown, inexpensive and 
highly effective. This was Charles 
Newton’s assignment, and the car- 
tridge that resulted was the first re- 
ally modern commercial cartridge. 

It was based on the .30-06 case, but 
only the head and base dimensions 
were the same. The .250-3000 was 
rimless, with less than normal case 
taper and a sharp shoulder. If it were 
introduced today, it would not be 
out of place. 

Charles Newton believed the 
ideal bullet weight in a .25 bore 
was 100 grains, and he designed 
his case to use that bullet. The in- 
tended velocity was 2,800 fps. Sav- 
age management, however, decided 
otherwise. With an eye on the .280 
Ross and the publicity it was get- 
ting, they wanted a cartridge they 
could boast reached 3,000 fps. The 
way to do that was to reduce bullet 
weight to 87 grains. Having done 



The .250-3000 was designed to be a perfect fit for the somewhat short Savage 99 action. 


so, they christened the new cartridge 
the .250-3000, and it set out to rev- 
olutionize the shooting world. 

The cartridge’s career was inter- 
rupted by the First World War, 
which delayed its general adoption. 
When the war was over, however, 
other rifle manufacturers looked 
at it, liked it and started chamber- 
ing rifles for it. It was offered in the 
Winchester Model 54 and, later, the 


Model 70, and the bolt-action Sav- 
age Models 1920, 40 and 45. R.F. 
Sedgley of Philadelphia chambered 
custom Springfields for it. It was a 
natural for the commercial Mauser 
Kurz (short) action and was cham- 
bered both in Europe and in custom 
rifles built in the United States by 
companies like Griffin & Howe. 

As it had with both the .303 
Savage and .22 High Power, Sav- 
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age Arms promoted hunters who 
roamed the world, shooting large 
and dangerous game with the new 
rifle. Roy Chapman Andrews took 
one to Asia and hunted tigers. These 
exploits were trumpeted in Savage’s 
advertising. Group photographs of 
deer camps from the 1920s often 
show 10 or 12 hunters, all carrying 
Savage 99s. If you hunted deer with 
a .250, you were a serious guy. 

This was only the surface story. 
Although the .250-3000 swiftly es- 
tablished an excellent reputation as 
an eastern big-game rifle. Savage had 
unwittingly built some limitations 
into its cartridge. First, the stan- 
dard rifling twist was one turn in 14 
inches. This would stabilize an 87- 
grain bullet but nothing heavier. As 
well, the company built rifles with 
barrels as short as 20 inches, which 


Evolution of the .25, from left: The .25-20 and .25-35 
were developed around 1893. The .250-3000 was 
introduced in 1915, followed by the .25-06 wildcat 
around 1920, and the .257 Roberts in the mid-1930s. 
The .25-06 was severely hampered early on by the ab- 
sence of slow-burning powders. 

reduced velocities significantly, 
sometimes to the point where even 
the 87'grain bullet could not be sta- 
bilized dependably. 

Later, Savage switched to a 1-10 
twist, although exactly when and 
with which models is unclear. In 
1971, when it reintroduced the .250- 
3000 in the 99, it used a faster twist, 
but older models may be one or the 
other - or even 1-12. Because 1-14 
was the early standard, even custom 
bolt rifles may have the slower twist. 
Measuring the twist rate in a rifle 
should be the very first step in devel- 
oping an accurate handload. 


In 1933, Peters Ammunition 
Company bowed to Charles New- 
ton’s wishes and added a 100-grain 
load to its line. Newton, unfortu- 
nately, did not live to see it, having 
died a year earlier. Other ammu- 
nition companies followed Peters’ 



New Powder. 
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lead, but the lower- velocity, heavier 
bullets soon proved inaccurate in 
many rifles, except those with ei- 
ther longer barrels or faster twists. 
Since serious riflemen wanted both 
velocity and pinpoint accuracy from 
a cartridge like the .250-3000, this 
was a big strike against it. 

Also, by the 1930s, the swing 
to bolt rifles was well underway. 
A.O. Niedner had developed the 
.25 Niedner (generally known as 
the .25-06) and Ned Roberts was 
busy developing his .257 Roberts, 
a .2 5 -caliber cartridge based on the 
7x57 case necked down. In both 
cases, the goal was to achieve higher 
velocities with heavier bullets. 

The .25-06 was over-bore capac- 
ity and did not come into its own 
until 1940, when IMR-4350 made 
its appearance, and to a degree, the 
.257 Roberts suffered from the same 
problem. Today, of course, both 
cartridges can be loaded to achieve 
the magical 3,000 fps with bullets 
ranging from 100 to 120 grains. 

None of these later developments 
detract from Charles Newton’s 
achievement. With the .250-3000, 
he revolutionized North American 
big-game hunting, and his influence 
spread to Europe as well. 

Even given the limitations men- 
tioned above, the .250-3000 proved 
to be an extremely effective big- 
game cartridge. Jim Carmichel, one 
of the most experienced and knowl- 
edgeable riflemen/hunters of the 
modern era, once wrote that the 
quickest and “deadest” he ever saw 
a bull elk fall was to a .250-3000. 

In the minds of most, elk would be 
pushing it, especially with an 87- 
grain bullet, but properly placed it 
certainly does the job. 

After 1945, however, the .250- 
3000’s fortunes began to wane. 

Many of the rifles for which it was 
originally chambered were not resur- 
rected after the war. The passion was 


super-accurate bolt rifles and ultra- 
velocities. New cartridges came along 
and old ones fell by the wayside. 

The most devastating blow for 
the .250-3000 came in 1955, when 
Winchester introduced the .243 
Winchester. It was short enough to 
fit the Savage 99 action, new, and 
it got rave reviews. The .243 and its 
parent, the .308 Winchester, were 
added to the 99 ’s list of chamber- 
ings and in 1961 Savage discon- 
tinued the .250-3000. The move 
brought howls from many lovers 
of the .250, and in 1971 Savage re- 
lented and reintroduced it in the 
remodeled Savage 99. It was only 
a gesture. Within a few years, the 
.250-3000 was gone for good, and 
not long after. Savage discontinued 
the Model 99 altogether. 

As often happens, once it was 
gone, many rose up clamoring for 
its return. Most gun companies, 
however, learned long ago that bow- 
ing to such demand rarely pays off. 
What people say and what they are 
willing to pay for are two differ- 
ent things. In losing the .250-3000, 
however, the shooting public has 
lost a cartridge for which there is no 
real replacement. 

Jack O’Connor, writing in 1964, 
said that he considered the .250- 
3000 to be superior to the .243 
Winchester in several ways, espe- 
cially as a big-game cartridge. It 
has a sharp crack but little recoil 
and performs out of all proportion 
to its size. It is adaptable to small, 
light, compact rifles that are ideal 
for many types of hunting. For the 
backpacker or still hunter, a light, 
handy .250-3000 is a dream rifle. 

None of these factors are likely 
to bring it back, but the .250-3000 
still has admirers, and those admir- 
ers tend to grow in number - every 
time someone shoots a .250 for the 
first time and realizes what a little 
gem it really is. ft 
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Free-Range 

Wood Biso n 

Hunting North America’s 
Game 


By Brad Fenson 

W hile sitting in a restaurant in 
town, outfitter Kevin McNeil 
cocked his head sideways to qui- 
etly point out a gentleman walking in the 
door. He was a weathered man and walked 
with a slight limp that he hid quite well. 
McNeil had told us about a local hunter 
who was gored and trampled by a bison 
bull the previous winter. Deep snow acted 
as a cushion when the bison tried to pound 
him into the ground, or he’d likely be dead. 
After being gored in the groin, the man still 
managed to locate his rifle and kill the bull. 
It was the type of story one might expect to 
read in a Peter Hathaway Capstick paper- 
back about Cape buffalo in Africa, when in 
fact, it was about North America’s largest 
hoofed animal - the woodland bison. 

The wood bison is not only the largest land animal 
in North America, it is also as agile as a cat and as fast 
as most prairie animals. They have lots in common with 
Africa’s feared buffalo and sport the same attitude and 
explosive temper. Meet one in the wilds, and you have 
equal odds that it will charge or retreat into cover. Ei- 
ther way, it only takes a matter of seconds. Booking an 
early spring hunt with McNeil created excitement that 
can only occur when hunting something as dangerous as 
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you. IVe seen hundreds of wood bison in national parks 
and wanted to face off with a free-ranging bull. 

We were in the extreme northern reaches of Alberta, 
Canada, right against the Northwest Territories’ border. 
Camp was a fancy fifth-wheel parked alongside a main 
highway. With virtually no access roads in this remote 
part of Alberta, we would access the bison’s territory by 
riding quads along backcountry trails, hunting along the 
borders of Wood Buffalo National Park. It is one of the 
largest parks in the world at a sprawling 17,300 square 
miles. 

The park was established in 1 922 to protect one of 
the last free-roaming herds of wood bison in North 
America. The park is primarily boreal forest perched on 
the edge of the Canadian Shield, with extremely pro- 
ductive areas along the Peace/Athabasca Delta. At one 
time there were close to 170,000 wood bison in Canada, 
but current populations are estimated at around 10,000, 
with about 25 percent in Wood Buffalo National Park. 
At any one time, a quarter of that population can wan- 
der outside park boundaries. 

The unique hunting opportunity that exists around 
the park is due to early management decisions involving 
bison. In the early 1800s there were literally millions of 


Hunting camp consisted of a fifth-wheel trailer, and hunters used ATVs to ac- 
cess the remote woodlands where the bison roamed, as much as 10 miles or 
more from the nearest pavement. 

bison in North America. Hunting, tough winters and 
possibly disease knocked bison to the brink of extinc- 
tion, leaving a few captive herds in the south and rem- 
nant populations in the far north. At the time there was 
some debate about differences between plains and wood 
bison as separate species, as many believed they were all 
the same. It is now clear the bison in the south were the 
smaller plains bison. At their all-time low, there were 
less than two dozen in Yellowstone National Park and 



A massive woodland bull is the largest animal in North America. 
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Hunting Opportunity 


W oodland bison hunting is open to residents and nonresidents 
of Alberta in an area known as a “bison free zone,” where 
the animals no longer have wildlife status. There are no seasons, 
limits or license requirements and wildlife managers want bison 
in the area removed so they don’t wander to neighboring herds of 
disease-free, purebred wood bison. The areas where bison range 
outside of Wood Buffalo National Park are very specific and remote, 
meaning knowledge of their movements is critical to success. 
Kevin McNeil of Blue Sky Outfitters (blueskyoutfitting.com) has 
been hunting these bison for years and knows how to access prime 
habitat, find bison and deal with them once on the ground. This is 
a true free-range wild bison hunt and a one-of-a-kind experience. 
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Wood Buffalo National Park was established specifically for the protection of 
the bison. When they roam out of the park, residents and nonresidents can 
hunt them in specified zones. 


a private herd of less than 100 owned by Tribal Chief 
Michael Pablo, also in Montana. In addition to that, 
several hundred wood bison roamed free in northern Al- 
berta. 

The remaining herds in Montana grew, and in 1906 
the Alberta government purchased 700 plains bison 
from Chief Pablo. The animals were put in an area es- 
tablished as Buffalo National Park, where the Camp 
Wainwright Military Base now exists, in east-central 
Alberta. Within 14 years the herd grew too large for 
its habitat, and animals were culled until public outcry 
forced the relocation of animals north to the newly es- 
tablished Wood Buffalo National Park. 

The area they were released into was the same area 
where the only remaining true strain of wood bison still 
existed. The animals from Wainwright were plains bison 
and suffered from tuberculosis and brucellosis, but at the 
time the diseases were only thought to affect older ani- 
mals, so only younger bison were moved. The introduc- 
tion of plains bison threatened the 
only pure strain of wood bison left 
and brought with it disease issues. 

Ironically, Wood Buffalo Na- 
tional Park was created in 1 922 to 
protect the last remaining herds of 
wood bison in northern Canada, 
but the transplanted plains bison 
threatened genetic purity. Plains 
bison were shipped to the park from 
Wainwright, Alberta, between 1925 
and 1928. The imported bison 
promptly moved south of the park 
to the Peace River and Peace/ Atha- 
basca Delta area. In 1926 the park 
boundaries were expanded to in- 
clude this new bison range. The dif- 
ferent habitat preferences of plains 
bison and wood bison within the 
park was the only saving grace. 

Today Wood Buffalo National Park 


protects one of the largest free-roaming, self-regulating 
bison herds in the world. 

The transplanted bison threatened the only remain- 
ing pure strain of wood bison left in North America. 
Both hybridization with plains bison and the threat of 
disease couldVe wiped out the woodland bison, but 
once the mistakes were realized, biologists went look- 
ing for genetically pure bison that were disease-free. The 
enormous area of the park allowed bison to live in sepa- 
rate populations, and a herd of purebred animals in a re- 
mote area was identified. Those animals have been used 
to reestablish pure wood bison populations in other 
parts of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Yukon, 
Northwest Territories and Alaska. 

Today there are pure strain wood bison in northern 
Alberta and in southern regions of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. The animals in Wood Buffalo National Park 
are theoretically a cross between wood and plains bison. 
These animals, especially young bulls, will travel incred- 



Brad glasses for woodland bison that may have left the national park. Even as massive as they are, they 
aren’t all that easy to see through the hardwoods. 
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ible distances to find their own ter- 
ritory and breeding cows. It would 
not be difficult for animals to travel 
to adjacent herds even though they 
are hundreds of miles apart. There- 
fore, the Alberta government allows 
the hunting of bison directly out- 
side Wood Buffalo National Park at 
any time of the year. 

There are no specific licenses re- 
quired, and all a hunter technically 
needs is an Alberta Wildlife Certifi- 
cate. It would be extremely difficult, 
however, to just go find bison in the 
large expanse of wilderness, which 
is where Blue Sky Outfitters comes 
in. McNeil has intimate knowledge 
of the areas through which the bison 
migrate and travel in the spring, 
and he has the equipment to set up 
camp and access the game. 

Traveling north with longtime 
friend Kevin Howard, we wheeled 
into camp late in the afternoon and 
received an update on conditions 
from McNeil. In early May nights 
were icy cold, and by mid-afternoon 
water would be flowing on the ac- 
cess trails. Travel would be tricky, 
but the extra effort worth it. We’d 


have to travel at least 1 0 miles from 
camp before getting into bison ter- 
ritory. Bison are huge creatures and 
one would think they’d stick out 
like a sore thumb. Truth be known, 
they can hide as well as a white- 
tailed deer, and when they want to 
stay invisible, they do. Our plan was 
to travel as much as needed to find 
fresh tracks, sign or bison. 

The area we hunted was ex- 
tremely fiat, meaning water has 
no place to flow until the ground 
thaws. There would be lots of wet 
biking. There also were natural 
meadows where the bison could 
graze or bed in the sun. The riv- 
ers and creeks were barriers for us, 
but the bison would simply wade or 
swim them with ease. The hunters 
in camp the week before played hide 
and seek with several bison herds 
without ever seeing one. There were 
fresh bison tracks in the quad tracks 
daily, but the hulking big animals 
remained out of sight. 

The first morning the crisp air 
had a bite to it, and I was forced to 
zip my jacket up over my chin. It 
didn’t take long to find the water, 
and we meandered across sections 
of ice, sometimes breaking through 
and dropping the quads off bal- 
ance. The riding was challenging 


but fun and adventuresome at the 
same time. We rode for close to 
an hour before stopping at a small 
clearing. McNeil pointed to an area 
where he’d historically seen bison. 
The dense forest made it difficult to 
see any distance at all. We started 
to see bison tracks on the trail and 
knew we could bump into one at 
any minute. 

A narrow strip of forest bordered 
the edge of a larger river, and my cu- 
riosity to look down the bank forced 
me to signal our guide. When he 
stopped, I motioned that we should 
look over the bank, and we did. A 
short walk through the trees opened 
up an incredible vista giving a view 
of large stretches of the river in ei- 
ther direction. It was an incredible 
time to be in the boreal forest with 
ruffed grouse drumming and swans 
trumpeting their intentions to push 
farther north. The whole area was 
alive with a variety of ducks, geese 
and sandhill cranes flying up and 
down the waterway. 

It was the big tracks that pushed 
up the mud on the banks that 
caught my attention. Bison had 
been crossing the river and pushed 
their way through the mud like a 
bulldozer in low gear. I had trouble 
picturing an animal the size of a 



This watercourse clearing provided a great view while glassing long stretches of shoreline for bison on the move. 
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While this photo may look a little silly, the outstretched arms of Brad and his buddy Kevin Howard make it easy to see just how big a mature wood bison really is. 


Volkswagen Beetle swimming the 
frigid waters, but they do regularly. 

It was becoming more apparent 
that timing would be critical to suc- 
cess. Our winding trail only pro- 
vided short sight intervals of 100 
yards. The river was a great bet, if 
only there was a regular crossing. 
Locals had told me that bison are 



The big bull sported a pair of massive horns with 
the tips rubbed and worn, helping to show its age. 


continually on the move and always 
like to travel with their nose to the 
wind. In other words, they could 
be anywhere at any time, and the 
best way to score on this monstrous 
woodland creature was to put in lots 
of time and stay alert. 

We were about three hours from 
camp and rounding a bend in the 
trail when McNeil jumped off his 
quad and pointed into the trees. I 
couldn’t believe my eyes when I saw 
the hulking mass of a huge, old bull. 
Its hide was still wet, almost to the 
top of its back, from just swimming 
the river. I pulled my rifle from the 
case and chambered a round before 
taking a first step. The bull was 60 
yards away, staring at us with dis- 
content. McNeil made no bones 
about the bull being a shooter, and 
I could tell by the excitement in his 
voice we wanted to get this bull. 

While looking for an opening 
in the trees to line up on the bull’s 
vitals, he took off on a dead run. I 
leveled the Browning X-Bolt .375 
H&H on the bull and tracked his 
movement in the Swarovski scope. 
When the bull cleared the last 


aspen, I held the red dot on its heart 
and shot through a small opening in 
the trees. 

In the shuffle of trying to decide 
which way the bull was headed, the 
woods fell silent. I looked at McNeil 
and pointed at my ear, shaking my 
head, indicating I couldn’t hear any- 
thing. We slowly walked to the clear- 
ing where I had shot at the bull, and 
to our surprise found him lying dead 
30 yards from where I had shot at 
him. A Hornady 250-grain GMX Su- 
performance bullet had done its job. 

I couldn’t believe I had taken a 
grand, old bull on the first morning 
of the hunt, and Kevin had watched 
it unfold. It all happened so fast. 

It was a good thing there was 
plenty of daylight ahead. We 
couldn’t budge the bull and had to 
use the three quads and winches to 
move it 1 5 yards into a clearing. It 
weighed well over 2,200 pounds and 
left us in awe of its body size. It was 
a privilege to take a wood bison on a 
true free-range hunt. They are about 
30 percent larger than the plains 
bison and are long-term survivors in 
their northern wilderness. ft 
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HUNTING GEAR 


Mossberg Patriot 

M ossberg has been enthusiasti- 
cally making bolt-action rifles 
for the better part of a decade now, 
with mixed reviews. So, the com- 
pany set out to change that. The re- 
sult is the Patriot, a synthesis of the 
best features of the 4x4 and ATR 
rifles with a few noteworthy revi- 
sions. Mossberg is rolling out the 
Patriot with a full line of more than 
50 models in 1 1 calibers and 5 stock 
options, including both the Bantam 
youth and adjustable Super Bantam. 

I recently had an opportunity 
to test one of the first Patriots off 
the production line. Being a hunter 
rather than a gun aficionado, the 
Patriot was evaluated more from 
the former perspective — looking for 
solid, reliable features that will per- 
form in the field and on the range. 

One important feature retained 
from previous models is a high-qual- 
ity fluted, button-rifled (free-float- 
ing) barrel with a recessed crown 
that has a well-deserved reputation 
for accuracy. The rifle was set up for 
an “average guy,” including a Bush- 
nell Legend Ultra-HD 3-9x 40mm 


Bolt Action 



scope and Federal Premium 180- 
grain Nosier Partition ammunition. 
After three minor adjustments for 
windage and elevation, the rifle pro- 
duced a .75-inch, three-shot group 
at 100 yards. That gave me all the 
confidence I needed to take the Pa- 
triot on a Saskatchewan deer hunt. 

Also retained is Mossberg s pat- 



ented adjustable Lightning Bolt 
Action (LBA) trigger. As someone 
occasionally susceptible to missing 
low with stiff-trigger rifles, I espe- 
cially appreciated this trigger system. 
It’s adjustable from 2 to 7 pounds, 
and the test sample was as light and 
crisp as a diet potato chip. I barely 
noticed it on the range and never 
felt it break in the field. 

Having experienced mixed results 
with after-market metal magazines, 

I was also happy to see Mossberg 
keep the 4x4 ’s polymer detachable 
box magazine (4+1 capacity stan- 
dard, 3+1 magnum), which offers 
greater strength and durability with 
less weight - all important features 
to the hunter. 

One new feature is an ergonomi- 
cally redesigned bolt handle, partly 
a response to customer complaints 
that the previous version was easy 
to bump out of battery and did not 


Mossberg Patriot 


Specifications 

• Barrel: Free-floating, 22-inch (20-inch 
in Bantam/Super Bantam) button rifled, 
fluted (except .375 Ruger models) with 
a .625-inch diameter muzzle and re- 
cessed crown. 

• Standard calibers: .22-250 Remington, 
.243 Winchester, 7mm-08 Remington, 
.308 Winchester, .25-06 Remington, 
.270 Winchester, .30-06, 7mm Reming- 
ton Magnum, .300 and .338 Winchester 
Magnums, .375 Ruger. Bantam Calibers: 
.243, 7mm-08, .308. 

• Stock: LOP 13%-inch standard, 12-inch 
on Bantam; classic-style walnut, lami- 
nate and black synthetic. 

• Overall length: 40.25 to 42.75 inches, 
model dependent. 

• Weight: 6.75 to 7.5 pounds, model de- 
pendent. 

• MSRP: $386 to $584, model dependent. 
Patriot Night Train (tactical version with 
scope, bipod), $811. 
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offer sufficient clearance for shoot- 
ers with a larger hand or when wear- 
ing gloves. Even an imperceptible 
lift of the bolt when reaching for the 
trigger could prevent the rifle from 
firing. I had no issues, even when 
dressed against the deep Saskatch- 
ewan cold. 

Redesigning the bolt-handle 


angle required a redesign of the 
stock, which also addressed criticism 
about aesthetics; previous mod- 
els had been dubbed “clubby” or 
“utilitarian.” The Patriot has a clas- 
sic stock design based on the Win- 
chester Model 70. My synthetic 
version still looked a bit utilitarian, 
which is precisely what I want as a 


hunter. Though it’s the same design, 
wood-stock models are quite attrac- 
tive. 

I did have one complaint that I 
hope Mossberg will address in the 
future. The Patriot is currently avail- 
able in right-hand models only. I 
shoot left-handed, mossberg.com 
— Bob Humphrey 


Swift Reloading Manual No. 2 


S wift Bullet Company, manu- 
facturer of premium hunting 
bullets, has published its Swift Re- 
loading Manual Number Two. It 
provides hunters with a carefully 
researched, comprehensive and 
detailed reloading guide for its A- 
Frame and Scirocco II bullets. 

The new manual has 475 pages 
of detailed handloading information 
and is beautifully illustrated. It con- 
tains load data for 86 cartridges and 


hunting ballistics for each. It also 
has new powders from Hodgdon, 
IMR, Alliant and for the first time 
includes Vihtavuori and Norma 
powders for many popular foreign 
cartridges. 

Developed by hunters with de- 
cades of field and reloading experi- 
ence, it is handsomely stitch-bound 
to provide a striking addition to 
any handloader’s library. It can be 
found at many large retail stores 


that carry handloading products. 
swiftbullets.com 



Swarovski STR 80 Spotting Scope 


T he new Swarovski STR 80 
spotting scope features HD 
optics and an illuminated reticle 
and can be used for estimating 
distance. The ergonomically de- 
signed scope offers an illuminated 
MOA or MRAD (milradian) ret- 
icle with 15 brightness levels; 10 
daylight levels and 5 night levels. 
The reticle, which will get larger 
or smaller as magnification is ad- 
justed, is extremely useful to help a 
shooter adjust shots in ^ MOA or 
0.10th MRAD increments at long 
range. The STR 80 can be used as 
a regular spotting scope as needed 
by allowing the reticle to be com- 
pletely removed from view. Current 
eyepieces, 20-60x and 25'50xW 
(wide), can be used, adding to its 
versatility. 

The HD optical system allows a 
shooter to identify, with high reso- 
lution, bullet holes in paper targets 
at long distances thanks to rich con- 
trast and exceptional color fidelity. 
Complete with optimized specialty 



coatings, SWARODUR, SWARO- 
TOP and SWAROCLEAN, the 
STR 80 will also accommodate 


three Picatinny rails and a winged 
eye cup (purchased separately) . 

swarovskioptik. com 
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BLACK HILLS 


leNG RANGE RIFLE 

SHOOTING SCHOOL 



Lee Ahrlin 

Cell Phone: 605-390-1090 
531 Fox Run Dr. • Rapid City, SD 57701 

blackhillslongrangerifleshooting.com 


• Two-Day Range 
Instruction 

• 1000 yd. and 1250 yd. 
Shooting Ranges 

• .223, .308 and .300 
caliber rifles provided 

• Increase Shooting 
Distance to 600-800 
yds. and Beyond 
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Mossberg 930 Convertible Shotguns 



T wo 12-gauge Model 930 auto- 
loaders in high- capacity, 13- 
shot configuration now come with 
a five-shot conversion kit for mul- 
tiple applications. These shotguns 
feature an extended magazine tube 
for special snow goose seasons and 
a beveled loading gate for quicker 
loading. 

The five-shot conversion kit pro- 
vides flexibility for situations where 
13-round capacity (including one 


shell in the chamber) is not appro- 
priate for the game or season. The 
new shotguns come in matte black 
or Kryptec Yeti (winter/snow) Cam- 
ouflage. 

Both come with an extended 
magazine tube with barrel clamp, 
synthetic stock, Accu-Set choke 



tubes, fiber optic front sight and 
include the five-shot conversion. 
Barrels are 28 inches with a vent 
rib, overall length is 52 k 2 inches 
(13 rounds) or 48^2 inches (five 
rounds), length of pull is 14 inches, 
and overall weight is listed at 814 
pounds (13) or 7% pounds (five). 
mossberg.com 


Hunter’s Guide to Classic African Cartridges 


T his new book contains more 
than 70 pages dedicated to the 
realistic use of cartridges for African 
big game, from the 7x57 Mauser to 
the 4 bore, all of which is condensed 
and to the point and is backed up 
with real-life experience by two ex- 
pert hunters, Ganyana and Charlie 
Haley. 



Whispers® are develepments ef SSK Industries. 

Custom barrels for Contenders, Encores, 
bolt guns and semi-autos as well as com- 
plete guns and the cans to keep them 
quiet are available. SSK chambers over 
400 calibers. Wild wildcat ideas welcomed. 

SSK Industries 

590 Woodvue Lane 
Wintersville, OH 43953 
Tel: 740-264-0176 
www.sskindustriesMCom 


A Wolfe Publishing contribut- 
ing writer, Ganyana is the nom de 
plume of a firearms and ballistics ex- 
pert actively involved in Zimbabwe’s 
hunting industry. A former senior 
ecologist with the National Parks 
and Wildlife Management Author- 
ity with a doctorate in biology and 
a licensed professional hunter, his 
years spent in the field have resulted 
in volumes of data collected, which 
through the pages of Rifle and Suc- 
cessful Hunter magazine he has 
shared with interest and like-minded 
individuals for two decades. 

Retiring after more than 20 years 
of service, police CID detective su- 
perintendent Charlie Haley was 
a former officer commanding the 


Zimbabwe fo- 
rensic ballistics 
laboratory and 
is widely re- 
garded as one 
of the premier 
African experts 
on firearms. He 
currently serves 
on the com- 
mittee of the Zimbabwe Shooting 
Sports Federation as chief instructor 
and is the chief training officer for 
the Zimbabwe Professional Hunter’s 
and Guide’s Association. He has 
written widely for African Hunter 
magazine over the past two decades. 
africanhunteronline.com 



Rifle Loony News 

W hen John Barsness and wife 
Eileen Clarke started writ- 
ing “Rifle Looney News” (riflesand 
recipes.com) five years ago, they 
agreed on two things: no advertising 
and always tell the truth. They have, 
whether testing scopes and binocu- 
lars, accurizing rifles, singing the 
praises of an honest gun or breaking 
down the myths of game care and 
cooking. 

The newly published compila- 
tion Rifle Looney News: The First 
Five Years is a soft-cover version that 
includes 264 pages with color in- 


Compilation 

serts and black- 
and-white photos 
throughout most 
of the book. It 
also includes 
some of Eileen’s 
best game reci- 
pes and John’s 
honest rifle and gear reporting. The 
compilation also provides a bit of a 
peak into the daily life of the couple, 
something that isn’t found in their 
various magazine articles. Price is 
$28.95 and includes shipping. 
RiflesAndRecipes.com ft 
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What’s New 


In the Wild 2015 Wildlife Caiendar 


Featuring the artwork of Trevor V. Swanson 

Acclaimed by critics and collectors alike, Trevor V. Swanson is one otthe most gifted and promising wildlite 
artists in the world today. Coming trom o long line ot talented artists, Trevor is o brilliant example ot inspired 
talent passing trom one generation to another. This calendar teotures some ot Trevor's best work gorgeously 
reproduced in this one ot o kind wildlite calendar. This calendar covers January 201 5 through January 201 6 
and includes 1 3 beoutitul works ot art. 

Catalog # 15CALENDAR $12.95 


In the Uplands 2015 Upland Bird Hunting Caiendar 

Start the New Year Oft Right! Renowned wildlite artists Peter Corbin, Eldridge Hordie, Trevor Swanson and Brett 
James Smith along with The Upland Almanac have collaborated to produce the tirst edition ot "In the Uplands" 

2015 Upland Bird Hunting Calendar. This tull-color, 8 1/2" x 11" calendar contains 13 months ot outstanding 
images by these great artists. This is o limited edition publication. Order yours today! 

Catalog # 15UACALENDAR $12.95 

Shooting Buffalo Rifles of the Old West 

Mike Venturino 

The latest reprint ot Mike Venturino's series on Old West tirearms, evokes memories ot these historic rifles, and the colorful charac- 
ters who shot them, from o seminal period in our nation's post. The Springfields, Sharps, Remingtons, Bollards and Winchesters 
otthe biockpowder era ore detailed in 288 pages, including over 200 personal and archival photographs. Extensive information 
on the many cartridges used in these rifles os well os reloading data is included. Complete your collection of Venturino's classics 
by ordering today! 

Catalog # 554.8 SB $30.00 

Partridge Rambles & Partridge Adventures 

William H. Claflin, Jr. 

Presenting the two rarest ruffed grouse hunting books of oil time! First published in 1 934 and 1 951 respectively, these books con- 
tain Mr. Cioflin's reminiscences of hunting the wiliest of oil gome birds, the ruffed grouse, in the northeastern United States during 
the early to mid-20th century. Both books, originally 32 and 65 pages respectively, hove been compiled into one lOO-poge, hard- 
bound volume and are commercially available for the very first time. This exclusive American-mode, limited and numbered edition 
features 22-karat gold stamping, gilded page edges, satin ribbon page marker, acid-free paper and o bonded leather spine. Only 
250 numbered copies will be printed. Order yours today! 

Catalog # 700.29 HB $49.95 


Gunsmithing 

Professional Stockmaking 

David L Wesbrook 

A step-by-step "how to" with complete photographic support for every detail of the art of working wood into riflestocks. Com- 
prehensive coverage otthe techniques is illustrated to gain skill and/or understanding of the professional gunmoker's croft. An 
unparalleled achievement, destined to become the bible for students, professionals or those who appreciate custom rifles. 

Catalog #563 HB $54.00 

The Story of Pope’s Barrels 

Ray M. Smith 

Pope's finest work was with muzzieioading, iead buiiet, soft steei, iow-veiocity, singie-shot rifles. This book captures his story 
and iandmarks him as one of the greats of firearms deveiopment. A ciassic book of gunmaking history. 

Catalog # 568.1 HB $39.00 

Gunsmithing Tips and Projects 

Wolfe Publishing Co. 

A coiiection of how-to's inciuding such subjects as the shop, stocking, actions, tuning, triggers, barreis and chambering, 
probiem soiving, customizing, muzzieioaders, odd jobs and restoration. Over 500 pages of information 

Catalog # 565.3 SB $39.95 





Shooting 

Sixguns by Keith 

Elmer Keith 

Elmer Keith's boyhood mentors were Indian tighters, vigilantes, lawmen and gun tighters ot a passing trontier. In his lifetime, he 
was recognized as a great shot and the leading pistol authority in the land. Sixguns contains his experiences, findings, recom- 
mendations and instructions. 

Catalog # 579.1 HB $54.95 

Sam Colt’s Own Record, 1 847 

Samuel Colt 

Chronologically presented, the correspondence published in this volume completes the account of the manufacture in 1 847 of 
the Walker Model Colt revolver. This book is a most unusual and rare look at firearms and early industrial history. This record has 
never been published before and is a must have for every history buff and lover of the revolver. 

Catalog # 564.7 SB $24.50 

Modern Shotguns and Loads 

Charles Askins 

This classic covers shotguns and shooting techniques. History, ammunition, handloading and the principles and terms of wing- 
shooting are explained. The information is timeless. 

Catalog # 571.5 HB $25.00 

The Muzzle-Loading Rifle ... Then and Now 

Walter M. Cline 

This extensive compiiation about the muzzieioading rifle contains a cross section ot the preserved data concerning the deveiopment ot 
the 'haiiowed oie arms ot the Southern highiands.' History and gun knowiedge not found so easiiy is yours in this vitai resource. 

Catalog # 567.8 HB '$d2:eo. ON SALE $22.95 

Colt’s Single Action Army 

Dave Scovlll 

The Colt SAA is as popular today as it was in the past. This legendary revolver played an important role in the history of the Ameri- 
can West. In this detailed volume. Editor Dave Scovill shares his knowledge of how to develop accurate loads for these fine guns 
and the skills needed to shoot them. From the original first-generation guns to the replicas that are available today, this book is the 
definitive source on reloading and shooting the Colt Peacemaker. This hard-bound edition contains 160 
full-color photographs and is a worthy addition to any sportman's library. 

Catalog # 554.3 HB $54.00 

Shooting World War II Small Arms 

Mike Venturino 

Mike's new book will be one of the most comprehensive books available on WWII firearms. While most books cover the history 
behind the firearms and how they performed in battle, they stop there. Mike covers this plus shooting these old firearms today. He 
also has worked up reloading data for these firearms, some of which is only available in this book. If you love WWII era firearms 
or own one, this book will help you learn more about it and show you how you can shoot it today. 

Catalog # 554.7 HB $54.00 

Shooting Sixguns of the Old West 

Mike Venturino 

Considered in all its styles and calibers, more SAAs were made from 1 873 to 1 900 than any other single type of American 
revolver. However, it was not the only handgun about, nor was it the first revolver to take the then new metallic cartridges. From 
1 870, when the era of metallic cartridge firing sixguns began until 1 900 which is generally considered the end of the Wild West, 
Colt, Remington, Smith and Wesson, Merwin & Hulbert, and a few other lesser known companies collectively produced hundreds 
of thousands of metallic cartridge firing sixguns. These handguns were at least of comparable quality to the Colt SAA, and some 

exceeded it by a wide margin. As far as actually shooting such guns, aside from the Colt Peacemaker, very few Old West sixguns 

have ever been put back into use. That has started to change, and this has probably come about from the enthusiasm generated 
by the great sport of cowboy action shooting. 

Catalog # 554.6 SB $30.00 
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Reloading 

Propellant Profiles MwyHiiiit.urrt 

Fifth Edition 

The most convenient reterence ot powders available to American reloaders trom the last 45 years. Includes manutacturers' and 
authors' recommended loads and tips. Newly revised and updated to include the newer powders. 

Catalog #544 SB $39.95 

Pet Loads Complete Volume 

Ken Waters 

This is Ken's monumental litetime work in the handloading tield. More than just a reloading manual, this large, comprehensive 
book contains loading procedures, tables, tips, precautions and commentary; over 150 cartridges are detailed. No handload- 
er's library is complete without this comprehensive book. This new updated book incorporates all supplements trom #l-#24. 

Catalog #549 SB $60.00 

Ken Waters’ Notebook - “Best Wishes for Good Shooting” 1968-1989 

Ken Waters (Brand New Material Never Before Published) 

Today's best authority on reloading and tirearms reveals his untathomable knowledge through this chronological catalog of let- 
ters. In the tradition of other great shooters' notebooks, this text of letters contains load data, little known facts, history, esoteric 
details and Ken's personal recommendations to various questions and concerns. 

Ken was prolific in his correspondence with extensive details. None of these letters ever appeared in Rifle or Handloader 
magazines; it is all new material from the author. 

Catalog # 549.21 SB-$55:e0. ON sale $19.99 

The Legacy of Lever Guns - Vol. I 

This special edition from the folks at Rifle and Handloader magazines is devoted to America's favorite rifles. The Legacy of Lever 
Guns is a complete reference for loading and shooting lever actions! It is the most authoritative work on lever actions ever, 
including manufacture dates for various serial numbers. Marlin, Savage, Winchester, Browning and more are covered. 

Catalog # 566.5 SB $7.95 

The Legacy of Lever Guns - Vol. II 

Second edition for The Legacy of Lever Guns features 108 pages loaded with articles dealing with Winchester, Browning, 
Savage, Marlin and Mossberg leverguns. Sights, cartridges and loads are also covered for these leverguns. 

Catalog # 566.55 SB $7.95 

Varmint Rifles & Cartridges 

These magazines represent a large compilation ot the best reports on the subject ot varmint guns and loads published in the 
pages ot Rifle and Handloader. Our experts cover many popular calibers trom .2 1 9 Zipper and .223 Remington to the .225 
and .243 Winchesters and the 6mm-284 wildcat. Each cartridge is covered in great detail trom bullet options, powder choices 
and hondlood recipes - more than 800 loodsl 

Catalog # 566-VARMINTl 1 $7.95 

Catalog # 566- VARMINT 12 $7.95 

Catalog # 566-VARMINT13 $7.95 

Catalog # 566-VARMINT14 $7.95 

Shooting Lever Guns of the Old West 

Mike Venturino 

300 pages detailing all pre-1900 models of Winchester and Marlin lever action rifles and carbines, plus reloading data on 
cartridges from the .25-20 to the .50-1 1 0. 

Catalog # 554.5 SB $30.00 

Advanced Handloading Beyond the Basics - DVD Video 

Wolfe Publishing Co. 

Redding, Sierra and Wolfe Publishing teamed up to bring you an advanced handloading DVD. 

John Bareness hosts this DVD and teaches you how to use advanced tools to make your handloads 
shoot better. This video covers advanced techniques needed to enhance your ammunition accuracy. 

Catalog # 544.9 $19.95 

Bullet Casting 101 DVD 

Wolfe Publishing Company 

This DVD video takes you step by step on how to cast your own bullets. From the equipment to sizing, 
it is oil right here. 

Catalog #544.10 $20.00 

Casting Premium Bullets for Handguns DVD 

Wolfe Publishing Company 

Casting Premium Bullets for Fiondguns is o DVD that takes you to a level beyond Bullet Casting 1 01 . This "how to" video 
explains oil the necessary techniques in detail. You'll learn: to cost the highest quality bullets for accuracy; to cost bullets from 
0 single cavity mold to the six cavity gong mold while balancing mold and alloy temperatures. 

Catalog #544. 11 $20.00 




Hunting a Adventure 

Trophies and Cartridges 

Dave Scovill 

This book offers fhe reader a pofpourri of informofion on on unusual mix of subjecfs fhaf is sure fo help hunfers and shoofers. Bullef 
development gunsmifhing fips for your Coif handguns, fhoughfs on accuracy, frophy hunfing, shoofing fechniques wifh iron sighfs, 
various rifle and caliber commenfary for various game, leverguns, casf bullefs and hunfing fips are jusf a few of fhe fopics covered. 
From fhe aufhor's exfensive experience as editor of Rifle, Handlooder Qr\6 Successful Hunfer magazines, fhis book covers subjecfs usu- 
ally nof offered by ofher books, which is fhe purpose of fhis unique and valuable presenfafion. 

Catalog # 554.2 SB -$22:95. ON SALE $19.95 



Finn Aagaard - Selected Works 

Finn Aagaard 

Fans of Finn's wrifing will be fhrilled fo find fhis collecfion all in one place. Flis in-depfh approach on subjecfs, wriffen in his 
impeccable sfyle, allows fhe reader enferfainmenf and learning in a neaf package. Fie has fales of leopards, how fo manage 
dangerous game, one rifle/one load, slings in fhe field, various calibers are covered, killing power myfhs and, of course, his greaf 
African stories, as well as pracfical chapters. You will love fhis book, and wifh ifs valuable informafion, if will make a greaf giff for 
anyone who enjoys hunfing or guns. 

Catalog # 564.2 SB $28.95 

Custer’s Horses 

Gary Paul Johnston, James A. Fischer and Harold A. Geer 

Whaf really happened fhaf fateful day in 1 876? For more fhan a cenfury, if has been fhe objecf of confroversy, debate and fascina- 
fion. Never before has fhe Baffle of fhe Liffle Bighorn been examined from fhe horses' perspecfives. This landmark book reveals 
a never-published reporf and an unfold story giving new insighfs info why fhe cavalry's fate was sealed before fhaf legendary 
encounter. Flisfory and Liffle Bighorn buffs will love fhis book! 

Catalog # 569. 1 SB -$+5:95- ON SALE $9.95 

Alaskan Yukon Trophies Won and Lost 

G.O. Young 

Back by popular demand in a limited hard-bound edifion, fhe original book was printed in 1 947 and covers an expedifion info fhe 
inferior of Alaska and fhe Yukon Territory by a party of fhree men. Share fheir journey fhrough friumph and hardship. This is fruly 
one of fhe besf hunfing advenfures of all fime. 

Catalog # 570.5 HB $39.95 

Wings from Burma to the Himalayas 

John W. Gordon 

Indelibly burned info fhe memories of fhe fliers of fhe China-Burma-India fheafer are fhe experiences fold by Gordon of flying 
fhe uncharfed skies of fhe Flump in C-47's. 

Catalog #582 HB $22.95 

1 0 Days in Africa DVD 

Wolfe Publishing Co. 

Join Dave Scovill on his excifing hunfing advenfures pursuing Cape buffalo and magnificenf 
plains game of fhe Okavango Delto in Bofswana wifh a Winchester Model 1886 .50 BPE. 

Catalog # 544.2 $14.95 

The Stewart Edward White Series 



rt.fl. Vaun/f 



From one of fhe leading oufdoorsmen of fhe ninefeenfh cenfury. White gives his mefhods for extended stoys in rugged counfry wifh 
how-fo's from packing horses fo pifching fenfs in rough weafher. More fhan survival, you can enjoy your wilderness stoy. Flis greaf 
wrifing style about African adventure is equaled in this work only with his love of North America. 


Camp & Trail 

Catalog # 580.5 HB $25.00 

The Mountains 

Catalog # 580.2 HB $25.00 

*Buy all four and Save! 

Catalog # 580.SET HB $75.00 



The Forest 

Catalog # 580.8 HB $25.00 

The Rediscovered Country 

Catalog # 580.3 HB $25.00 




Classic Books on Digital Hiodia 





Casting Premium Buiiets for the BPCR - CD ROM 

Paul A. Matthews 

Takes the reloader beyond the casting ot bullets tor plinking with small bore rifles or handguns into 
the realm of big-bore top-of-the-line bullets for competitive long-range accuracy. This is the entire 
book in pdf format on CD-ROM. 

Catalog # 567.12CD $19.95 

Wind Drift and Deceieration of the Cast Buiiet 
at Biack Powder Veiocities - CD ROM 

Paul A. Matthews 

Learn the facts that help reduce wind drift to become o better shooter or cost bullets at block powder 
velocities. This is the entire book in pdf format on CDROM 

Catalog # 567. 11 CD $19.95 

The Bolt Action Rifle I & II - CD ROM 

Stuart Otteson 

Author Stuart Otteson explores the original records and the bolt-action rifles themselves to reveal the fine 
nuances of many popular bolt-action mechanisms. The drawings exemplify the study; they were done by 
working from the guns, not factory drawings, old blueprints or catalogs. Few draftsmen hove so clearly 
and economically delineated firearms mechanisms. The design facts collected and interpreted by Otteson 
ore likewise his, token directly from the guns. You will find in this book such things os lock times, spring 
rotes and com angles. There is also considerable historical content. Most of it is based on the record of 
patents, again personally researched by the author. For the modern actions, the historical recitation is 
based on the public record and on the recollections and statements of the men who did the design work. 
Catalog # 544.6 $24.95 



Gibbs’ Cartridges - CD ROM 

The Gibbs line of wildcat cartridges has aroused curiosity since the mid- 1 960s. Fiondlooders ex- 
pound and argue the velocity claims and cartridge designs of Rocky Gibbs. Other than this book, only 
tidbits of information ore available. Gibbs hod developed his interest in handloading while o member 
of the Richmond, California, Rod and Gun Club. Fils competitive nature led to on intense desire to 
produce o cartridge that was bigger, better, faster and more complete than any other. Fie was severely 
criticized for his cartridge cose design. Nearly everyone complained about the minimum length of the 
cose necks. Gibbs was also accused of inflating the Gibbs cartridge velocities. Fie never gave in or 
broke down in the face of these ongoing controversies. Fie was willing to risk his reputation to prove 
he had maximized the available space in o .3G-G6 cose. Whether he accomplished his goal of pro- 
ducing the finest cartridge available is up to each hondlooder to decide. When it comes to velocity, "o 
Gibbs chambered rifle with a standard barrel mokes o magnum with o short barrel just another rifle." 

Catalog # 544.5 $19.95 

Firearms Pressure Factors - CD ROM 

This book is o comprehensive examination of o variety of factors - primer, cose, shape and weight of 
the bullet, seating depth, powder burning rate, chamber dimensions and the condition of the barrel - 
that ore investigated in an in-depth study of the velocity and pressure curves. Ifs o fascinating journey 
into mysteries of internal ballistics in rifles, shotguns and handguns. 

Catalog # 544.4 $19.95 

The Art of Bullet Casting Collection - DVD ROM 

•Art of Bullet Casting •Bullet Making Annual Vol. I & II •Cast Bullet Sp. Ed. 

Flow-to's for casting bullets. A collection of articles token from years of Hondlooder ar\6 Rifle covering the 
basics to more advanced techniques. Get technical and accurate with your casting and swaging. 

Catalog # 544.3 $25.00 

The Bullet’s Flight - CD ROM 

Franklin W. Mann 

This monumental work by Dr. Franklin W. Mann details his experiments with rifles and ammunition. You 
will be pleased with the level of detail, pictures and other investigations. Loaded with great historical os 
well os modern technical information, ifs o unique and classic addition to any relooder's library. 

Catalog # 544.7 $19.95 

(All books on CD/DVD ore for connputer use only. ) 





Magazines on Oigital Media 

Handloader - The Complete 49 Years DVD ROM 

Wolfe Publishing Company 1966 - 2014 

The most valuable resource for the shooting community is now available at the click of your computer mouse! 
That's right access all the detailed technical information from the number one authority in the shooting sports in 
48 years of publishing. From issue Number 1 (May 1 966) to issue Number 293 (December 2014), that's over 
20,000 pages of information on 24 DVDs of high-resolution, printable files. All files are searchable; word search 
shows exact sentence or phrase. Simply pop in a DVD and it automatically opens with easy-to-read graphics. 
Click on a cover and open any issue. Fully functional menus! The information is timeless, and there is no other 
source worldwide that can offer this much technical knowledge in one place. 



SAVE ON 



Catalog # HLDVD40 .... $499.00 Subscriber Price: $399.00 

(For Computer Use Only) 

Rifle - The Complete 46 Years on DVD ROM 

Wolfe Publishing Company 1969 - 2014 

The most valuable resource for the shooting community is now available at the click of your computer mouse! 
That's right, access all the detailed technical information from the number one authority in the shooting sports. 
From issue Number 1 (January 1969) to issue Number 277 (November 2014) that's over 19,000 pages of 
information on 22-i- DVDs of high-resolution, printable files. All files are searchable; word search shows exact 
sentence or phrase. Simply pop in a DVD and it automatically opens with easy-to-read graphics. Click on a cover 
and open any issue. Fully functional menus! 


COMBO 


1 




W \ 1 1 t • Ir 


Catalog # RIDVD $350.00 Subscriber Price: $250.00 Catalog # HLRIDVD 

(For Computer Use Only) COMBO PRICE: $ 599.95 



Rifle and Handloader Single Issues on CD ROM 

Wolfe Publishing Company 

Every issue of Rifle and Handloader magazine are available in high resolution format on CD Rom. Older 
rare issues that have been sold out for years are now available. Each issue is searchable for that issue and 
preserves the original layout of each magazine. 

One Single Issue on CD ROM $5.95 

(For Computer Use Only) 


Rifle and Handloader One-Year on DVD ROM 

Wolfe Publishing Company 

Missing a year or two of our magazines? Now you can purchase any year of Rifle or Handloader magazine 
on DVD ROM. Each year has a searchable index so you can search the entire year. 

One Full Year on DVD ROM $19.95 

(For Computer Use Only) 


Upland Almanac One-Year on DVD ROM 

Wolfe Publishing Company 

Missing a year or two of Upland Ulmanac? Now you can purchase any year of Upland Ulmanac magazine 
on DVD ROM. Each year has a searchable index so you can search the entire year. 

One Full Year on DVD ROM $19.95 

(For Computer Use Only) 
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Magazines 


Rifle 

Handloader 
Successful Hunter 
Upland Almanac 


One Year Subscription: $ 19.97 
One Year Subscription: $ 22.97 
One Year Subscription: $ 19.97 
One Year Subscription: $ 24.95 


The Paul A. Matthews Collection 

Paul Matthews is the authoritative figure in the world of Black Powder Cartridge Rifle shooting. This collection of books con- 
tains 0 wealth of information. Once again Matthews offers his astute insight into the world of block powder cartridge rifle shoot- 
ing with more tips and "recipes" for the accuracy needed to effectively compete. Lots of how-to's, from cross-sticks to mirage 
to making your own casting dipper and bullet lubricant, Paul imparts oil the facts and figures necessary to come out o winner! 



More How-To’s for the Black Powder Cartridge Rifle Shooter 

Catalog # 567.95 SB $22.50 

Cast Bullets for the Black Powder Cartridge Rifle 

Catalog # 567.9 SB $22.50 

How-To’s for the Black Powder Cartridge Rifle Shooter 

Catalog # 567.7 SB $22.50 

Black Powder, Pig Lead and Steel Silhouettes 

Catalog # 567.14 SB $22.50 

Shooting the Black Powder Cartridge Rifle 

Catalog #567 SB $22.50 

Loading the Black Powder Rifle Cartridge 

Catalog # 567.4 SB $22.50 

Forty Years with the .45-70, Revised 

Catalog #567.1 SB $22.50 

The Paper Jacket 

Catalog # 567.2 SB $22.50 


Free DVD ROM with Set 


Dear Folks 

Paul Matthews is the authoritative figure in the world of black powder cartridge rifle casting, loading and shooting. Paul's 
books hove taught us and helped us to learn more about this great sport. Now for the first time, Paul shares his life 
experiences during World War II. Follow Paul from his enlistment to VJ Day. This is o must-read for all of Paul's fans. 

Catalog # 567.15 SB $22.50 

What You Should Know About Bullet Lubricants for the Black Powder Cartridge Rifle 

What You Should Know About Bullet Lubricants for the Block Powder Cartridge Rifle. This book Is 96 pages. 

567.16 Bullet Lubricants tor BPCR $22.50 

Paul Matthews Complete Set 

Buy the entire collection! You get oil 1 1 books for only $202.50 plus the 2 books Wind Drift and Deceleration of the Cost 
Bullet at Black Powder Velocities and Casting Premium Bullets for the Black Powder Cartridge Rifle on DVD ROM for FREE. 
Catalog # 567.SET $202.50 

Things You Should Know About Shooting the Black Powder Cartridge Rifle 

Paul is fhe aufhorifafive figure in fhe world of block powder corfridge rifle shoofing. This is his iosf book on fhe subjecf of BPCR 
shoofing. Whefher you ore new fo fhe sporf, in compefifion or jusf like fo shoof fhe BPCR, Paul's book will help you shoof 
beffer groups. This new book expands on his previous work. 

Catalog # 567.17 SB $22.50 


1-800-899-7810 - www.riflemagazme.com 



Upland Bird Books 

Wingbeats and Heartbeats 

Dave Books 

Wingbeats and Heartbeats is a wingshooter's odyssey to the wiid pieces where, at the end ot the day, the companionship ot taithtui 
gun dogs and good triends matters more than a buiging game bag. Dave Books ceiebrates o time-honored connection to the iond 
and the hard-earned hunting rewards ot an outdoor iite. 

Catalog # 700.27 HB $21.95 

Bird Hunting Taies and Tips 

Chuck Martin 

An iiiustroted coiiection ot 33 originoi stories about bird hunting adventures, iove ot bird dogs, tomiiy voiues and tother-son reiotionships. 

Catalog # 700.26 HB $22.00 

Woodcock Fieidcraft and Quarry 

Professor Colin Trotman 

This book was pubiished in the UK and moiniy tocuses on the Eurasian woodcock, o ciose reiotive to the American woodcock. Any 
hunter ot woodcock in North America shouid tind this to be an interesting read, it is o compiete roughshooter's guide to o respon- 
sibie approach to woodcock hunting. The author shares his opinions on the best types ot guns, cartridges, gear tor the sport and ot 
course, the dogs. 

Catalog # 700.28 HB $29.95 

Dash in the Upiands: Legacy of a Legend Audio Book 

Dez Young 

Dash (Hank's Dashing Bondhu), son ot Honk, star otthe teievision series "Hunting With Honk". This audio book traces Dash's 
iite trom puppyhood, through his training, to his troveis with Dez Young across the country on teievision, hunting o wide variety ot 
upiond birds. Dash starred in the TV series coiied "Dash in the Upiands" (first coiied "Upiond Days with Dez and Dash") This audio 
book is comprised of six CDs. Aii copies ore autographed by Dez and oiso with Dash's paw print. Totoi run time: 5 hours 

Catalog #701.1 $21.95 

A Grouse Hunter’s Almanac: The Other Kind of Hunting 

Mark Parman 

Like that eoriier grouse hunter Aido Leopoid, Mark Pormon takes to the woods when the aspens ore smoky goid. Here, in on evocative 
oimonoc that chronicies the eoriy season of the grouse hunt through its end in the snows of January, Pormon foiiows his dog through the 
changing trees and foiioge, thriiis to the sudden fiush of beating wings, and hoids o bird in hand, thonkfui for the meoi it wiii provide. 

Catalog # 700.23 HB $19.95 

Grouse Feathers, Again 

Burton L. Spiller 

in 1934, Mr. Burton Spiiier wrote Grouse Feathers, foiiowed by More Grouse Feathers in 1938. Both books quickiy became upiond 
ciossics. Now, more than 60 years iater: Grouse Feathers, Again, o coiiection of twenty stories from the iote Burton L. Spiiier, the poet 
ioureote of grouse hunting, that hove never appeared in any of his previous onthoiogies is now ovaiiobie. 

Catalog # 700.13 HB $45.00 

Hunting the Quails of North America 

Ben O. Williams 

This is quintessentioi Ben 0. Wiiiioms - tout, direct, suffused with earned knowiedge, and permeated by o gentie humor, it is o joy- 
ous book, brimming with its author's iove of iite ofieid, and whiie eosiiy the most usefui guide extant on the subject of wingshooting 
North American quoiis, it is oiso for more than o how-to monuai. Six species of quoii ore covered, expioring the bird's iite cycie, and 
expioining how Wiiiioms hunts the bird. 

Catalog # 700.10 HB $35.00 

Shooting Sporting Ciays 

Mark Brannon & Tom Hanrahan 

This is 0 great how-to book that teaches essentioi eiements in the art of shooting sporting cioys, one of the fastest growing shooting 
sports in North America today. Subjects covered inciude the 1 5 basic target types and strategies for breaking them; gun swing and 
speed for the 3 main swing types: swing-through, sustained ieod, and puii-owoy; howto choose o pump gun, outoioader, side-by- 
side, or over-ond-under; check weight, boionce, and fit; and correct stance for the target speed and trajectory. 

Catalog # 700.2 HB $29.95 

Training Pointing Dogs 

Paul Long 

in Poui Long's heyday os o dog trainer, he was o true "guru" before anyone even used that word to describe on oft-sought expert. 
"What does Poui Long soy about this?" was the frequent refrain on training courses, and muitipie answers were provided in the origi- 
noi edition of this book. Now reissued. Training Pointing Dogs again deiivers the sage guidance of this master dog trainer, in simpie 
question-ond-onswer format. Long addresses the questions most asked by trainers, professionoi and amateur oiike. 

Catalog # 700.5 SB $14.95 



1-800-899-7810 - www.riflemagazine.com 





Upland Bird DVDs 


My Boys.. .the best of Hank and Dash 

Dez Young 

This is a one disc compiiotion of Dez Young's favorite scenes from the TV shows "Hunting With Hank", "Upiand Days with Dash 
and Dez" and "Dash in the Lipiands" (same show, shorter titie). He aiso inciuded his favorite scenes from "Never, Ever Spoii Your 
Birddog!" at the end of the DVD. 

Says Dez, "if you enjoyed watching my boys hunting birds across this great country (and beyond), i'm sure you'ii enjoy seeing 
them again as they perform their job with such great enthusiasm and styie." 

Each copy is autographed by Dez Young. Run time: 75 minutes 

Catalog #701.17 $21.95 

The Art of Shooting Flying - A Lesson in the Key Points of Instinctive Wingshooting 

Bryan BHinski and Tom Muggier 

Bryan Biiinski, chief shooting instructor of FiELDSPORT Ltd. is one of America's foremost experts on the Robert Churchiii method 
of instinctive wingshooting. Tom Huggier, a nationai authority on bird hunting, has written books and produced award-winning 
videotapes on grouse, quaii, pheasant and woodcock. Learn with Tom as he discovers from Biiinski a modified version of how to 
shoot instinctiveiy - both on the ciay target range and in the fieid. 

Dramatic hunting and shooting footage, state-of-the-art graphics and concise instruction - this 2-hour iong production wiii make 
you a better wingshooter! Learn how proper stance, ready position, gun mount and target concentration merge; how your gun fit 
piays a major roie in success; how to impact test your shotgun; how to identify eye dominancy probiems and other shooting con- 
cerns; why ieading any target is the naturai resuit of timing and gun momentum; measuring your shotgun stock and more. 

2 hours. Avaiiabie in DVD. 

Catalog #701.12 $29.95 

Upland Bird Hunting 

Tom Muggier 

Join renowned upiand bird hunting author Tom Huggier in this triiogy that wiii make you a better hunter of pheasants, quaii and 
grouse! 

Three upiand bird hunting programs previousiy soid separateiy now avaiiabie on one DVD. Learn bird hunting tips, habitat assess- 
ment and tactics for hunting pheasants, quaii and grouse. 

Tom aiso discusses shotgun choices, ioads, chokes, hunting with and without dogs and much, much more! 

Catalog #701.9 $14.99 





Targets 



Elk, Mule Deer and Pronghorn Targets (28” x 2i”) 

Piace these targets out to 1 00 yards for a iife-size 200-yard iook. Ai! vitais are outiined to heip measure 
your accuracy. Whether you are sighting in a new rifie or checking zero on an oid favorite, these targets 
wiii come in handy for any hunter. Practice different shooting positions to improve on your abiiities. 


• Mule Deer Target - Catatog # 552.004M 

$ 3.00 ea. • 2 for $ 5.00 • 4 for $ 10.00 


• Pronghorn Target - Catatog # 552.004P 

$ 3.00 ea. • 2 for $ 5.00 • 4 for $ 10.00 


Targets with a Twist (8” x ii”) 

Handgun and Rifle Targets 


• Rifle Targets -Catalog# 552. R 

$4.95 (1 pad, 20 targets) 


• Handgun Targets -Catalog# 552. H 

$4.95 (1 pad, 20 targets) 

• Combo Targets - Catalog # 552.C 

$4.95 (1 pad, 10 rifie & 10 handgun) 


Elk Target - Catalog # 552.004E 

$ 3.00 ea. • 2 for $ 5.00 • 4 for $ 10.00 


The staff of Handlooder an6 Rifle magazines 
deveioped two targets tor precision shooting with 
rifies, iron sighted handguns and scoped guns. 
With the unique coior, buiiseye and grid, your tar- 
get work is sure to improve! With the unique grid 
design, sighting in handguns and rifies has never 
been easier. Targets come in handy pad form. 



Accessories 

Gun Wipe Glove 

Made of polyester filament the Gun Wipe Glove will clean and shine the surfaces of your guns. Just 
0 small amount of your favorite gun oil on the glove will assure o thorough covering of oil areas. One 
size fits oil. 

Catalog # GUNGLOVE $14.95 



Shotgun Snap Caps 

Allows for safe dry-firing of your shotgun, eliminating the risk of firing pin breakage and storage of 
your shotgun with the sceor springs in the un-cocked position, extending their life. 

Made of anodized aluminum. 

Precision sized. 

AVAILABLE IN ALL POPULAR GAUGES: 10, 12, 16, 20, 28, .410 

Catalog # SNAPCAPS $11 .95 

The Game Gourmet Cooking System 

The revolutionary "Boke-in-o-Bog" wild gome cooking system. 

What con be os fulfilling os o successful hunting experience? Sharing the wild gome culinary experi- 
ence at 0 table with family and friends! 

Chef John and Gome Gourmet bring you four delicious and easy cooking systems to guarantee 
success cooking wild gome. The cooking bog ensures the food will be moist and tender. Chef John 
has chosen just the right blend of spices to provide o tantolizingly delicious taste to every dish you 
prepare. 

Choose from Upland Gome, Roasts & Steaks, Ducks & Geese or Soups & Stews. 

Catalog #703 $5.99 ea. 

Wing Shooting Notecards 

Artist Gordon Allen 



Wing shooting notecards for the discriminating sportsman. Select from 16 beautiful illustrations by 
Artist Gordon Allen. 

Box set includes 1 6 cords and envelopes (oil cords ore the some image os ordered). 

Illustration Options (in order of appearance, left to right): 


• Springer with Grouse 

• Old side-by-side, brace of quail 

• Drumming grouse 

• Covey rise, desert quail 

• Grouse flush 

• Rising woodcock 

• Lob and pheasant 

• Backdoor Turkey 

• Springer and pheasant 

• Goose layout 

• Setter with grouse 

• UK driven shooting 

• Covey rise, bobwhites 

• Staunch pointer 

• Setter with bobwhite 

• German shorthoir with grouse 

Catalog # NC 



^LACROSSE 


Danner and LaCrosse Boots 

We now sell a wide range of Danner and LaCrosse 
boots. To view our entire selection of boots piease 
log on to our website www.riflemagazlne.com 




$15.95 
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CALL: 800-838-7810 • FAX: 828-778-5124 



The reloading manual that grows and is constantly updated. You will never need to buy another 
printed manual; loads are entered daily into our database. You can search by caliber, bullet 
weight powder type or a combination ot all three. You must go to the website to subscribe. 

A tree binder is included with your subscription. Visit www.loaddata.com. 


Handloader Magazine Binder & Rifie Magazine Binder 


LoadData.com 3-Ring Binder 

File your tavorite "pet loads" trom our LoadData.com 
database in this handy 3-ring, 3-inch binder. 

Catalog #545 $12.50 

Successfui Hunter Siipcases 

Store one year ot your Successful Hunter magazines. 

Catalog #505 $19.95 


Preserve your Handloader on6 Rifle magazines in sturdy, handsome and practical black-grained binders. Organize 
1 2 issues to make an attractive addition to your library. These are heavy-duty binders you'll be proud to use. 

Handloader Catalog #515 $25.00 Rifle Catalog #535 $25.00 





218010114 


Wolfe Bucks 


Good for $10 

toward any Wolfe product. 

Subscription or renewal not applicable. 
Does not include shipping. 


Good for $10 

toward any Wolfe product. 

Subscription or renewal not applicable. 


Limit one per customer. 


Wolfe Bucks 


218010114 


msiiim 


*While Supplies Last... Get a FREE Master Index (1966- 1996) 
with the purchase of 2 or more Handloader or Rifle binders! 


BINDER SHIPPING: 
Buy 2 or More & Save! 
1 - 2 binders = $9.50 
3-6binders = $11.50 


Upland Almanac Slip Case 

Introducing the Upland Almanac slip case, which, 
like our binder, teotures a handsome leatherette 
cover and gold toil embossed spine with The 
Upland Almanac logo. 

This is a great way to protect your Upland Almanac 
bock issues while making tor an impressive display 
on your book-shelt. Each slip cose will easily hold 
eight bock issues. 

Catalog #702 $19.95 


CATALOG # TITLE 


QTY. PRICE 


Name (Please Prinl) . 

Address: 

City 


State 


-Zip. 


Phone Nymber: 


u I’ve enclosed a check or money order l or the f ull amou nt. Pa^ble to^ 

Wolfe Publishing Company or charge to: U 


• Combination Order of Books 


MERCHANDiSE TOTAL $ 

Arizona Residents add 8.357o tax $. 
SHIPPiNG & HANDLING: ritem= $ 
Each Additional Item Charge = $1 .50 x 0/ items) $ . 

TOTAL CHARGE: (U.S. Funds Only) $. 


7.25 


Card # 


. Expires . 


Signature . 


Payment must accompany order. 

Mail Order Form To: 

W8LFE PUBLESHING Co., 2180 GULFSTftEAM, StE. A, PBESCOTT AZ 88301 


• Shipping for Int’i. orders, contact • Emaii: shipping@rifieniag.coni • Phone: 928-445-7810 


CD/DVD, Magazines & Targets (use this chart) 


• 1 = $3.25 • 2-4 = $6.25 • 5-7= $7.50 • 8-12 = $9. 75 

MERCHANDISE TOTAL S 

Arizona Residents add 8.357o tax $ 

U.S. SHIPPING & HANDLING: $ 

TOTAL CHARGE: (U.S. Funds Only) $ 


Order Online: www.piflemaflazine.com 





LOADING BENCH 


(Continued from page 17) 


let weights available, I keep carry- 
ing the .25-06 Remington once big 
game season closes. On hikes after 
coyotes, mainly to keep the cobwebs 
of winter brushed away. Sierra 100- 
grain bullets starting at 3,300 fps 
or Nosier 85-grain Ballistic Tips at 
3,400 fps carry the freight to coy- 
otes clear across a sagebrush basin. 
To keep a practiced hand, the .25- 
06 Remington is carried along on 
walks during the spring and summer 
after ground squirrels and marmots. 
Sierra or Hornady 75 -grain bullets 
at 3,600 fps provide a dead-straight 
trajectory to the varmints perched 
on a meadow’s distant edge. 

Recoil from those loads causes 
a loss of sight picture, however; 
and after 1 0 shots the barrel is hot 
enough to roast marshmallows, 
and the rising heat creates so much 
mirage crosshairs appear to dance 
around on the target. Plus, the vari- 
able scope on my rifle, turned all 
the way up to 8x, does not provide 
a close enough view to take full ad- 
vantage of the flat trajectory. 

The .25-06 Remington works 
well with reduced amounts of pow- 
der to lessen that recoil and barrel 
heat. Instead of filling cases full of 
IMR-4350 or H-414 to shoot 75- 
grain bullets at top speeds, lighter 
amounts of relatively faster burn- 
ing powders provide much more 
pleasant loads to shoot. One good 
load for the .25-06 Remington is 
42.0 grains of IMR-4320 that gives 
Hornady 75-grain V-MAX bullets 
a velocity of 3,032 fps from my ri- 
fle’s 24-inch barrel. Another is 41.0 
grains of H-4895 that fires Nosier 
85-grain Ballistic Tips at 2,937 fps. 
These loads lessen recoil by half and 
ease barrel wear compared to full-tilt 
loads. 

The .25-06’s chief appeal is as a 
long-range, big-game cartridge. Ac- 
complishing that requires filling 
cases with slow-burning powders to 
push 100- to 120-grain bullets at 



A .25-06 Remington case nearly full of Hunter powder fires 100-grain bullets upwards of 3,400 fps. 


top velocities. H-4831 has been a 
standard for decades. Newer pow- 
ders include Hunter, Magnum, 
H-1000, IMR-7828, Retumbo and 
Reloder 17, 22 and 25. The .25- 
06 Remington will shoot 100-grain 
bullets upward of 3,400 fps. The 
load table shows similar velocity is 
reached with Reloder 17 and Barnes 
100-grain Triple-Shocks and with 
Hunter when paired with Sierra 
100-grain bullets. 


The Nosier Reloading Guide 7 lists 
a top velocity of 3,175 fps for 120- 
grain Partitions with 57.5 grains 
of Retumbo. My rifle matched 
that with Magnum powder and 
slightly exceeded it with Reloder 
25. H-4831 was close behind. With 
velocities like these and rifles cham- 
bered by all major rifle manufactur- 
ers, the .25-06 Remington is certain 
to keep the .2 5 -caliber popular for 
years to come. ft 
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‘Trophy Board” Submissions 


Send photos to: 

Successful Hunter / Wolfe Publishing Co. 
2180 Gulfstream, Suite A 
Prescott, AZ 86301 
E-Mail: editor ©riflemag. com 


READERS, SEND US YOUR HUNTING PHOTO! 

Please include information about the type of animal, 
location of the hunt and your hometown. 

All used submissions will receive a free issue of Successful Hunter 
containing the used photo. Photos cannot be returned. 
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PREDATOR & PREY 


(Continued from page 11) 



Open-reed calls are a little more difficult to mas- 
ter than closed-reed calls but produce a wider 
variety of sounds. 


good chance of intercepting a fox as 
it circles. When hunting alone, an 
electronic caller with remote control 
is the ticket. Take a position down- 
wind of the speaker. When hunt- 
ing in hilly country, I set up about 
two-thirds the way up a hill, where 
— with an accurate rifle on a steady 
rest — Tm able to get the drop on 
those animals circling to catch my 
scent. 

In northern climes, red foxes typi- 
cally sleep out in the open and can 
be seen curled up in a ball on the 
downwind side of a hill, catching 
the warm afternoon rays. A good 
technique during the day is to drive 
around looking for these sleeping 
foxes. Once you find one, stalk in 
as close as you can, using available 
cover and keeping the wind in your 
favor, to get close enough for a setup. 
Call softly to the sleeping fox using 
the distress cries of rodents or birds. 


If it needs a meal more than a nap, 
chances are good it will respond. 

Proper Gear 

Mouth- blown predator calls 
come in a variety of shapes and sizes 
and are relatively inexpensive, highly 
portable, easy to use and with a little 
practice will reproduce realistic prey 
distress screams. Owning several en- 
sures a hunter can produce a wide 
variety of the prey sounds red foxes 
cannot resist. I prefer high-pitched, 
low-volume calls such as the distress 
cries of rodents and birds, but rabbit 
and hare calls work well, too. 

For hunters who lack confidence 
in their ability to use mouth-blown 
calls, or want to benefit from a wide 
array of recorded animal sounds, 
electronic callers provide flexibility 
and adaptability and instill confi- 
dence in those new to the game. An 
e-caller is also a great training tool 
for newbies who want to learn how 
to use mouth calls. They can simply 
mimic the recorded animal sounds 
until they are proficient at making a 
variety of distress cries. 

Try a variety of sounds until you 
find those that work consistently. Fll 
typically start with squealing birds, 
rodents or rabbit sounds at low vol- 
ume and gradually crank it up if I 
don’t get an immediate response. 

For a change-up, try the sounds of 
red fox pups in distress or territorial 
barks, which might be effective dur- 
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ing winter breeding. The key is to 
mix it up until you find something 
that works. 

Fve found that red foxes are 
sensitive to loud volume and that 
higher-pitched tones seem to ap- 
peal to their apprehensive nature. 

On a calm day, a fox will hear even 
the quietest rodent squeals from a 
quarter-mile away. I might use calls 
that produce more volume on windy 
days. Whether you’re using mouth 
calls or an e-caller, always begin a 
setup using low volume in case a fox 
is close by, then add more volume if 
there is no immediate response. 

Foxes are small, thin-skinned 
critters, rarely exceeding 10 pounds, 
and caliber and bullet choice should 
reflect their diminutive stature. Rifle 
cartridges ranging from the new .17 
Winchester Super Magnum (rim- 
fire) to any of the Mighty Mouse 
centerfires up to .223 Remington 
pushing bullets designed for accu- 
racy and quick expansion will work. 

I fit my fox rifles with extendible 
bipods, so I have a steady rest in 
the prone, sitting and kneeling po- 
sitions. The terrain and cover will 
dictate which position will afford 
the best visibility. In open country, 
shooting from prone will offer the 
most stable rest for a precise shot 
at this small target. Variable power 
scopes that zoom from about 3x to 
12x work best. A high-quality rifle- 
scope will capture those extra pre- 
cious minutes just before sunup and 
just after sundown. Shotguns work 
great when hunting in tight cover 
— a cattail slough or brushy draw — 
where foxes like to hunt and hide 
out. No. 4 or No. 6 shot in a tightly 
choked 12 gauge is deadly and sur- 
prisingly gentle on the fur. 

I highly doubt that Mr. Aesop 
was a fox hunter, but he sure seems 
to know a lot about their behavior. 
In that respect, he’s found the key 
to successfully hunting them, and 
it doesn’t really matter if the fabled 
fox is sly, shy or both. ft 
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BACKCOUNTRY BOUND 


(Continued from page 58) 



Pronghorn are often hunted in warm weather. 
Extra diligence in cape care is required as blood 
can permeate the hollow hairs. Wipe it from the 
cape as quickly as possible. 

“Heat and moisture are the en- 
emies,” says Howe. “They both pro- 
mote bacteria growth, which is what 
causes a cape to spoil.” 

In extreme conditions, a deer 
cape can be damaged when the ani- 
mal is thrown into the warm bed of 
a pickup for transportation. Having 
some means of keeping the body el- 
evated from the metal surface (such 
as a couple of wood pallets) will pro- 
mote air circulation and better pre- 
serve the cape. 

In backcountry situations, heat 
and moisture management is the 
key to supplying a taxidermist with 
a quality cape. Most hunters pre- 
pare the trophy for transportation 
by skinning the cape from the front 
shoulders via a dorsal cut that fol- 
lows the back of the neck to the 
base of the skull. The dorsal cut 
intersects another slice around the 
animal’s body behind the front 
shoulders. The head is then severed 
with the skinned portion of the cape 
attached. 

“Ninety-nine percent of what 
I get is skinned to the back of the 


head,” says Howe. If that’s the 
method employed for trophy trans- 
portation, he offers several pointers. 

First, don’t skimp on hide. “I still 
see a lot of capes cut too short.” Cut 
a good six inches behind the shoul- 
der and take care to leave a similar 
amount of hide on the brisket and 
sternum. When skinning the front 
legs, be sure to slit the hide behind 
the legs, not on the sides or front. 
“Follow the natural hairline on the 
back of the front leg,” says Howe. 
Also be aware of cooling the skull. 
“Leave the hide open at the back of 
the head for awhile to let heat es- 
cape. Bears and elk are really prone 
to damage if the hide is rolled up 
against the back of the skull too 
soon,” he cautions. 

Unguided moose or elk hunters 
in remote locations might want to 
take their caping skills a step further. 
The ability to skin the cape from the 
head of the animal accomplishes a 
couple of things. It allows the ant- 
lers to be removed via the animal’s 
skull-plate, leaving the heavy bone 
of the head behind, thereby reduc- 
ing packing weight. Done prop- 
erly, it also avoids spoilage caused 
by warmth, moisture and insects. 
“Flies can be a real problem,” warns 
Howe. They often lodge around the 
eyes and nose. Removing the cape 
from the skull makes it possible to 
store it in a more insect-proof loca- 
tion and reduces its attraction as in- 
sect bait. 

Skinning a cape from the skull is 
a job poorly relegated to last-min- 
ute, seat-of-the-pants instruction. 
“Practice is the key. I’m happy to 
have a customer come to the shop 
and work on skinning the hide from 
a skull I’m propping for a European 
[skull] mount.” Howe also notes 
that hunters can hone their skills on 
game they’ve shot but don’t nec- 
essarily want to mount. The more 
familiar a hunter is with the pro- 
cess, the more efficiently and skill- 
fully the chore can be handled in 


the field. Howe also offers his cli- 
ents a DVD that shows him skin- 
ning a mountain lion for a life-sized 
mount. Although different animals, 
the same basic process used to prep 
a big cat is similar to removing the 
cape from an ungulate. 

How long can a cape survive 
without professional attention? 
Temperature is the key. “If it’s really 
warm,” says Howe, “you might only 
have a day or two, even if you do 
everything right. When it’s dipping 
below freezing at night, an animal 
caped to the back of the head can 
last a week if it’s cooled out prop- 
erly and stored in the shade.” Once 
cooled, capes can be kept in game 
bags or burlap to thwart insects and 
dirt. A plastic bag is a poor storage 
option, as the material traps mois- 
ture and heat. 

Non-iodized salt can be used 
to further preserve a cape in warm 
weather. Salt pulls moisture from 
the hide, “but doesn’t really do 
much good if you don’t skin the 
head.” Howe coaches hunters to re- 
move as much flesh and fat from the 
cape as possible before applying salt. 
“Salt can penetrate some muscle, 
but doesn’t go through fat,” he ad- 
vises. 

Astute hunters put lots of time 
and effort into a backcountry tro- 
phy adventure in terms of mapping, 
scouting, tag research and physical 
preparation. If the goal is to hang a 
handsome trophy on the wall, learn- 
ing the ins and outs of cape care is 
another needed skill. ft 
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Field Care: Trophy Prep 

D rop a big bull elk or buck 
on a private ranch or other 
location where it can be re- 
trieved with a vehicle, and it’s easy 
to care for the trophy’s cape. Just 
transport the animal to the taxi- 
dermist as quickly as possible and 
let him do the skinning. Shoot the 
same animal in the backcountry 
where the trek to civilization will be 
numbered in days rather than hours, 
and the equation isn’t quite so sim- 
ple. The cape may require some 
preservation, and it may be desirous 
to remove the skin from the ani- 
mal’s head to reduce weight. With 
these factors in mind, any hunter 
taking to the backcountry with the 
idea in mind of returning with a tro- 
phy for the wall is advised to “bone 
up” on the basics of cape care in ad- 
vance. 

“Even if you’re going on an out- 
fitted hunt, it’s still your responsi- 
bility to see that a cape is cared for 
promptly and carefully,” says Mitch 
Howe of Montana Wildlife Artistry 
in Billings, Montana. Mitch is a 40- 
year veteran of the taxidermy busi- 



Leave plenty of hide behind the front shoulder 
on the cape. If this deer cape was intended for 
mounting, it should have been cut about 6 inches 
farther back. 

ness. “Proper trophy care falls into 
the same category as proper meat 
care. Some pre-planning goes a long 
way.” 

No matter where you drop your 
trophy or how it’s transported to 



Learning to remove the cape completely from the head is an invaluable skill; Jack caped this Nebraska 
whitetail as a demonstration for other hunters. 


Jack Ballard 


the taxidermist, a few cautionary 
statements are in order. First, be es- 
pecially careful if you must drag an 
animal as part of the retrieval pro- 
cess. Pulling a carcass over rocks or 
stumps can easily strip hair from the 
front shoulders. Even on gentle ter- 
rain, a long drag can cause irrevers- 
ible damage to hair and skin. There 
are some things a taxidermist can fix 
in relation to trophy care. Lost hair 
isn’t one of them. 

To avoid cape damage on a drag, 
skid the animal on a tarp or a plastic 
sled. In many places, these aids will 
not only protect the cape, but also 
make the drag easier as well. Also 
avoid wrapping a rope around the 
neck for pulling. Instead, attach it to 
the antlers above the bases. Often- 
times the portion of antler above the 
brow tines and below the first point 
is an ideal place to attach a rope. If 
using a pack animal, also be aware 
of rope placement as the cord can 
chafe hair from the cape if wrapped 
tightly around the head or other 
parts of the cape. 

Blood can also damage a cape, 
creating stains that, once set, are 
virtually impossible to remove. For 
western hunters, blood is a par- 
ticular problem with pronghorn, 
because their hair is hollow. Once 
blood penetrates the hair, it’s like 
trying to dean the inside of a drink- 
ing straw with a dish rag. Carefully 
wipe blood from the cape as soon as 
possible. Use just enough water to 
remove the blood without saturating 
the cape. Antelope are also especially 
prone to hair slippage, a condition 
usually prompted by heat. Once 
patches of hair begin to loosen on a 
cape it’s lost, making it imperative 
to cool antelope capes quickly. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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